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PNEUMONIA DEATH RATE 














among the first three causes of 
@ death. Once the disease struck, 
careful nursing and the use of oxygen 
were about the only ways of fighting it. 
The death rate was about 83 per 
100,000. 


7 Before 1930, pneumonia stood 


WHAT YOU CAN DO 





Z Try to avoid catching a cold. If 
you keep your general level of health 
high, especially during the ‘“‘pneu- 
monia months” of January, February, 
and March, you won’t be as suscep- 
tible to colds or pneumonia. 

Be careful to dress warmly when 
you go out, and try to avoid people 
who cough or sneeze carelessly. 

It is estimated that 9 out of 10 
pneumonia cases start with a cold. 





FPNEUMOMA 1S BEING CONQUERED 


WHAT SCIENCE IS DOING 











From 1930 to 1938, scrum treat- 
Z ment was started and developed. 
® This involved, first, laboratory 
analysis to determine the particular 
type of the disease and, second, ad- 
ministering a serum known to combat 
the disease if it were one of certain 
types. Pneumonia’s death rate 
dropped, and in 1938 was about 67 
per 100,000. 


Z If you get a cold—take care of it! 
You will protect yourself from possible 
pneumonia, and you’ll protect others 
from your infection. 


Stay home and rest if you can. If 
you must go out, keep warm and dry. 
fat lightly, and drink plenty of fruit 
juices and other liquids. 

When your children have colds, 
keep them at home to protect their 
health and that of their classmates. 




















From 1938 on, modern medical 
3 science has scored one of its most 
@ dramaticsuccesses. First thesulfa 
drugs, then penicillin and streptomy- 
cin have proved effective in combat- 
ting many types of pneumonia. While 
the death rate from pneumonia had 
been reduced to less than 40 per 
100,000 in 1946, this disease is still a 
frequent cause of death. 


3. If your cold hangs on, or if your 
temperature goes up, or if any other 
unusual symptoms appear, go to bed 
and call your doctor at once! 


It may be only a severe cold, but if 
it should be pneumonia, or influenza, 
or some other illness that starts like a 
cold, your best chance for a rapid 
recovery will come from prompt di- 
agnosis and immediate medical and 
nursing care. 
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TRAINING COUNCIL 


HE Life Underwriter Training 

Council has been selected as the 
new designation for the governing 
body to institute and supervise the 
institutional program of life under- 
writer education and training, an- 
nounces Clifford H. Orr, C.L.U., 
Philadelphia, who was elected as its 
chairman at the first meeting of the 
new organization. 

The Council is an independent, 
nationwide organization with head- 
quarters in New York City, estab- 
lished and financed by the American 
Life,Convention, the Life Insurance 
Association of America, the Life 
Insurance Agency Management 
Association and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. It 
is governed by an eight man board 
of trustees, to which the ALC and 
LIAA each appoint one member and 
the LIAMA and NALU each desig- 
nate three members. 


Officers 


The officers of the new Life 
Underwriter Training Council are: 
Chairman—Clifford H. Orr, C’L.U., 
secretary of the NALU and general 
agent, National Life of Vermont, 
Philadelphia; vice-chairman—Vin- 
cent B. Coffin, vice-president, Con- 
necticut Mutual, Hartford; secre- 
tary—Charles J. Zimmerman, 
C.L.U., assistant managing director, 
LIAMA, Hartford, and treasurer 
—James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice-president, NALU, New York. 


Board of Trustees 


The Council’s board of trustees is 
composed of: Walter E. Barton, 
C.L.U., treasurer of NALU and 
general manager, Union Central, 
New York (Mr. Barton is also 
assistant treasurer of the Council) ; 
Paul F. Clark, C.L.U., president, 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston ; 
Mr. Coffin; Roger Hull, C.L.U., 
vice-president, Mutual Life of New 
York, New York; Mr. Orr; Edward 
L. Reiley, C.L.U., general agent, 
Mutual Benefit, Philadelphia; E. A. 
Roberts, president, Fidelity Mutual 


Life, Philadelphia, and Benjamin N. 
Woodson, C.L.U., executive vice- 
president, Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville. 


Purposes 


Edmund L. G. Zalinski who was 
selected last April as the director of 
the joint committee on life under- 
writer education and training, now 
the Life Underwriter Training 
Council, has been given the title of 
managing director. For the past 
six months Mr. Zalinski has been 
engaged in discussions and research, 
working in close cooperation with 
the NALU and the training depart- 
ments of the various companies to 
the end that the institutional plan 
will be coordinated with all educa- 
tional and training activities through- 
out the life insurance business. 

As set forth in its constitution, 
which was adopted by the board of 
trustees at its recent meeting, the 
object of the Council is to “contrib- 
ute to the constant improvement of 
the quality of life underwriting by 
(1) engaging in educational and 
training activities for the field under- 
writer; (2) cooperating in the ed- 
ucational and training activities of 
associations of life underwriters, 
training departments of companies, 
the American College of Life 
Underwriters, other institutional 
groups, recognized educational insti- 
tutions and others interested in the 
training of those who sell and serv- 
ice life insurance, and (3) serving 
as a clearing house for information 
on life underwriter education and 
training.” 

Mr. Orr stated that the Council 
will shortly announce the details of 
its two-year course of training which 
is designed to fill the gap felt by 
many to exist between company 
training and the advanced education 
of the American College. The course 
will be of a practical nature, voca- 
tional rather than academic. Its 
primary emphasis will be on the de- 
velopment of skills and the use of 
knowledge, rather than on the acqui- 
sition of information alone. In fact, 





‘ 


Mr. Orr said, the Council Courgeh 


will follow the same direction the 
agent pursues in the performance of 
his job. It will begiu with the pros. 
pect and the insurance situation if, 
all cases. 

The Council Course will be ce 
posed of two sections of 25 week 
class periods of two and a half how 
each. One section will be completed 
each year. This means a total of 
62% hours per year, and 125 hours 
for the two-year course. Class meet- 
ings, which will probably be limited 
to 25 students, will consist of lec- 
tures, discussion and_ classroom 
demonstration. 


All Phases Covered 


All phases of the agent’s job, at 
increasing levels of complexity and 
with the introduction of new subject 
matter, will be covered in the new 
course. Each section will have five 
sub-divisions. The scope of each 
section, following an introduction 
into the philosophic background and 
economic functions of life insurance 
in section 1, and in the personal and 
business uses for li‘e insurance in 
section 2, will include: Problems of 
the Client, Market Analysis, Mech- 
anics and Techniques, Sales Me- 
thods, and the Agent as a Business- 
man. These will be developed con- 
currently so as to indicate horizontal 
relationships and periodic sum- 
maries will be used to integrate ver- 
tically the material in each section. 

The first section of the Council 
Course will not be available na- 
tionally until late in 1948 and at that 
time local and state associations able 
to meet the Council’s requirements 
will be offered an opportunity to 
assist in inaugurating a course in 
their localities. The Council will 
give a series of courses in section 
1 this fall. These courses will be 
conducted in two cities conveniently 
located to headquarters, in order 
that Mr. Zalinski may give them his 
personal direction while developing 
section 2 and preparing plans for 
expanding the course to cover the 
country. 
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Sometime in the near future the Supreme Court of the 
United States will hear the Zazove case. The facts in 
this case are: One Adolph B. Schwartz secured a $5,000 
National Service policy and died during the recent war. 
According to the terms of the policy his beneficiary, 
Mrs. Tillie Zazove, being 54 years of age at the time 
of the insured’s death, is entitled to a monthly life in- 
come of $5.90 per M of insurance. On the basis of the 
National Service Act of 1940 “proceeds shall be pay- 
able . . . in equal monthly instalments for one hundred 
and twenty months certain, with such payments con- 
tinuing during the remaining lifetime of such bene- 
ficiary. - . .”. Mrs. Zazove’s interpretation of this pro- 
vision was that the monthly life income per M should 
be $9.61 thus using up the entire proceeds in ten years ; 
should she live longer than ten years, the income would 
be continued at the same rate. The 7th United States 
Court of Appeals in Chicago, in a 2-1 decision, upheld 
her claim. 

The Supreme Court, in hearing this case, must deter- 
mine whether the enabling legislation (if correctly in- 
terpreted by the Court of Appeals) takes precedence 
over the terms of the policy. In the policy, the wording 
of the law is used, plus a (1) statement that the monthly 
income (specified at the different ages) shall be based 
upon the American Experience Table of Mortality at 
3%. 
essential to refer to the original National Service Life 
Insurance Act which became law October 8, 1940. 
Section 602, #1077 (e) states, in part, “. . . All cash, 
loan, paid-up and extended values, and all other calcula- 
tions in connection with such insurance, shall be based 
upon said American Experience Table of Mortality and 
interest at the rate of 3 per centum per annum.” Part 
1087 (0) provides: ‘““The Administrator shall promptly 
determine and publish the terms and conditions of such 
insurance . . .” Section 605, #1099 (a): “There is 
hereby created in the Treasury a permanent trust fund 
to be known as the National Service Life Insurance 
Fund. All premiums paid .. . shall be deposited in 
such fund, together with interest earned... . .”; # 1100 
(b) “The Administrator is authorized to set aside out 
of such fund such reserve amounts as may be required 
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In considering the merits, if any, of this case, it is - 
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under accepted actuarial principles, to meet all liabilities 
under such insurance .. .” 
In drawing up and passing the National Service Life 
Insurance Act of 1940 Congress had the benefit of the 
experience gained since passage of the enabling legis- 
lation creating U. S. Government Life Insurance for 
World War I. At the time (October 6, 1917) the legis- 
lation was enacted for World War I service men, the 
Congress then apparently had in mind a life insurance 
system based on sound actuarial principles. The basic 
differences between that insurance system and life in- 
surance available from regular commercial companies 
were two: There were no restrictions in the policies 
as to residence or occupation; and, secondly, the pre- 
miums charged did not contain a loading for expenses. 
From the portions of the National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act of 1940 quoted above it is apparent that the 
Congress of 1940 followed the precedent established in 
1917 with only minor variations. Both Congresses, by 
their practically similar actions, clearly indicate that 
their objectives were sound life insurance systems based 
on established actuarial principles. No system, irrespec- 
tive of its sponsor’s claims, can be called insurance unless 
the risk can be measured accurately and, secondly, 
enough money is collected to pay claims as they arise. 

In the Zazove case we have the first (so far as we 
know) example of an effort to destroy one of the prin- 
ciples of sound life insurance practice employed in 
setting up both insurance systems for World Wars I and 
II, namely, making payments in excess of those pro- 
vided for. We use the word “destroy” advisedly. Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance, as it is currently set up, 
could not on its own pay the claims that would arise 
if this plaintiff wins her suit. Actually speaking, if 
beneficiaries under National Service policies were to 
receive the face amount of the policies every ten years 
for as long as they live, a large portion of such payments 
would ultimately have to come from the Treasury De- 
partment because the income of National Service made 
up of premiums and interest would not be sufficient. In 
short, the excess paid by the Treasury would not be 
insurance proceeds but rather a public “hand out.” The 
Congressmen who framed and passed enabling legisla- 
tion providing life insurance for servicemen in World 
Wars I and II made other arrangements in the form 
of dependents’ benefits, etc. 

By and large, both U. S. Government Life Insurance 
and National Service Life have fulfilled the purposes 
for which they were created. Like some individuals 
and private companies they have lived “beyond their 
time.” Be that as it may, the actuarial principles on 
which both are based go back well over 100 years. They 
are rooted deeply and are clearly understood in every 
progressive country in the world. On the basis of all 
the pertinent facts we question the soundness of Mrs. 
Zazove’s case. 
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NE of the most refreshing 
and, I believe, most valuable 
phases of our business is the 
willingness of the many segments 
which compose home office and field 
to interchange ideas, not only within 
ir special spheres of interest, but 
yetween the various groups having 
ther and diverse interests. 

Certainly, my appearance on this 
program is evidence of the open- 
mindedness of our business. Any 
jualifications which may merit my 
addressing you, cannot be based on 
ny technical knowledge of home of- 
fice underwriting, for I am devoid 
ff such knowledge. It must, there- 
fore, be based on the observations 
of home office underwriting which 
| have made over a period of twenty 
years as agent, supervisor, and gen- 
eral agent. Fortunately, I am able 
to fortify my own experience with 
that of more than ten thousand field 
agents and managers through utiliz- 


ing the information which the 
Agency Management Association 


has gathered for its Job Opinion 
and Job Satisfaction Surveys. 


Job Opinion Survey 


The Job Opinion Survey is a 
medium whereby the managers of a 
company which authorizes its use, 
are able to make known their frank 
opinion of the company’s operations, 
home office and field. The Agency 
Management Association which cor- 
relates the information thus 
gathered, guarantees the anonymity 
of each replier to the questionnaire. 
Replies average over 90% of the 
managerial staff. 

The Job Satisfaction Survey is a 
similar device for eliciting the frank 
and confidential criticisms and sug- 
gestions of the field agents. More 
than 80% of over 10,000 fieldmen, 
representing more than twenty com- 
panies, have availed themselves of 
this medium of opening their hearts 
and their minds concerning the 
great business of life insurance and 
the part their respective companies 
play in it. 
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by CHARLES J. ZIMMERMAN 
Assistant Managing Director 
Agency Management Association 


Those companies which have 
availed themselves of this oppor- 
tunity of learning what their field 
representatives think are to be con- 
gratulated, both for their wisdom 
and their courage. 

What do managers think of home 
office operations, and specifically of 
the performance of home office life 
underwriters? The three comments 
most frequently made by managers 
in order of frequency are: 


1. Keep in closer touch with us. 

2. The company is fine—we’re 
well satisfied. 

3. Improve the service we get 
from the underwriting and pol- 
icy issue departments. 





Due allowance must be made, in 
considering comments one and three, 
for the restrictions placed on travel 
and securing adequate clerical per- 
sonnel by the war and its aftermath. 
Nevertheless, more frequent contact 
between home office and field, and 
more efficient service by home office 
to field are essential objectives not 
yet fully attained. 

Again in the Job Opinion Survey, 
managers placed the ten items re- 
garding home offices in the following 
order in answering the question, 
“How Do You Feel About Your 
Company’ s-— 


Degree of 
Item Satisfaction 
1. General reputation and 
CGRONINE” | 5.55 axcda sas 96% 
2. Desire to make improve- 
ments in agency mat- 
GUE”. a5s «tied tadinenins 89% 
3. Agency department _per- 
sonnel and service?” ... 84% 


4. Financing plan for new 


organization?” ..iscss 83% 
5. Financial support of your 
agency operation?” .... 83% 
6. Training plan for agents?” 82% 
7. Interest in you as an indi- 
WOUMET fu cwAesdatsune 82% 
8. Competitive position in life 
insurance business?” ... 80% 
9. Underwriting practices?”. 78% 
10. Sales promotion material?” 78% 


THE CONFIDENCE GAME 


Items eight. and nine are of par- 
ticular interest to this group. It is 
only fair to say that the degree of 
satisfaction with all ten items is 
high. Nevertheless the variations 
between companies certainly state 
unmistakably that some companies 
have lagged far behind others in 
satisfying their field managers as to 
these functions. For example, the 
variation in degree of satisfaction on 
the competitive position of the com- 
pany ranges from a high of 99% 
for one company to a low of 63% 
for another. Similarly in item nine 
on underwriting practices, the range 
is from a high of 89% to a low of 
63%. 

Now what about the Job Satis- 
faction expressed by over 10,000 
field agents. The over-all degree of 
satisfaction was 79% which com- 
pares favorably with other profes- 
sions. ; 


Most Satisfactory 


The six most satisfactory of over 
forty items in answer to the ques- 
tion “How Do You Feel About— ?” 
rate as follows: 


Degree of 
Item Satisfaction 
1. Your company’s general 
reputation and standing?” 99% 
2. The way life insurance per- 
forms its basic function?” 98% 
3. Opportunity in your work 
for useful service?”..... 96% 
4. Opportunity in your work 
for interesting experi- 
OEE a ca na chaeeseted 95% 
5. Servicing your own policy- 
DONE swinwcsaviagcases 92% 
6. Underwriting practices?” .. 91% 


Here again, home office life un- 
derwriters may take encouragement 
from the high degree of satisfaction 
felt generally by the agents of over 
twenty representative companies. 
On the other hand, the degree of 
satisfaction with each item varied 
widely between companies. 

We next consider that part of 
the Job Satisfaction Survey where 
agents were asked to make sugges- 
tions to the home office in answer to 
the question: “What could your 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Confidence Game—Continued 


home office do to improve your job 
and help you become more success- 
ful?” The five suggestions in order 
of frequency were: 


1. Revise our compensation plan. 

2. Strengthen provisions made 
for our retirement. 

3. Get and keep closer to the field. 

4. Advertise more. 

5. Liberalize underwriting. 


Underwriting Suggestions 


Here again, suggestions three and 
five are of direct interest to you. It 
would of course be strange indeed 
if agents did not desire more liberal 
underwriting. Therefore it might be 
helpful if we consider the specific 
suggestions which these ten thou- 
sand agents made most frequently 
in regard to the new business and 
underwriting departments of their 
home offices. They are listed here- 
with: 


. Be less conservative. 

. Issue policies more quickly. 

. Liberalize substandard. 

. Issue without amendment. 

. Better understanding of field 
sales problems. 

. Consider group underwriting 

of pension plans. 

7. Improve method of making 
inspections. 

8. Too frequent 
handling details. 

9. More personal explanation to 

agent when case turned down, 

particularly when. placed in 

another company. 

Have home office life under- 

writers visit all agencies. 

11. Better training in underwrit- 

ing. 

Write disability income. 


mr wWN 


Oo 


changes in 


10. 


12. 


Certainly none of these specific 
suggestions are new to this group. 
The only thing which may be new 
is the frequency with which fieldmen 
have mentioned such specific sug- 
gestions. 

Up to this point I have given you 
a good deal of factual data. What 
specific recommendations for your 
consideration can we select from 
this welter of statistical and factual 
information ? 
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Certainly one recommendation 
must be to bring about a better un- 
derstanding between the home office 
and the field. It seems tc me that 
this is a particularly high priority 
recommendation at this time. Dur- 
ing the period of the war, travel 
between home office and field was 
necessarily curtailed. Since the con- 
clusion of the war there has been a 
tremendous bulge in recruiting. We 
find ourselves at this time with a 
disproportionately large number of 
men new to the business. Because 
of the interruption to travel and be- 
cause of the discontinuance of com- 
pany educational conferences, home 
office schools, and all other such 
media of getting together, I believe 
it is fair to say that contact between 
the home office and the field is, at 
this time, at a much lower level of 
frequency than would normally be 
the case. 


Better Understanding Needed 


Such better understanding be- 
tween home office and field can be 
brought about in various ways. The 
first thought which naturally comes 
into mind is more frequent visits of 
home office life underwriters to 
agencies. The purpose of such visits 
would be at least threefold. First 
to get to know the agents with whom 
you are dealing and conversely to 
give them the opportunity of getting 
to know you. In selecting the title 
of this talk, “The Confidence Game,” 
I had in mind, of course, that con- 
fidence was based on mutual ac- 
quaintance and mutual respect and 
understanding. Confidence is not a 
mushroom growth. It can be de- 
veloped only over a period of time. 
However, that growth is greatly 
speeded up when it is~ fertilized 
through the meetings of personal 
acquaintanceship. A second purpose 
of home office life underwriters’ 
visits to agencies is of course the 
educational purpose. Meetings of 
agency groups should be held and 
explanations should be given as to 
the underwriting policies and rules 
of the company and the philosophy 
behind those policies and rules. 
Third, the home office life under- 
writer should be prepared to discuss 
specific cases with agents during 
such visits. It would seem wise also 
to call attention to the attitude with 


. writer approaches such agency visits, 


which the home office life under. 


If they are to yield the maximum 
results he. must approach such visits 
in a friendly, openminded fashion, 
He must be prepared to listen to 
criticism and he must be prepared 
to defend his position where this is 
necessary and wise, and perhaps to 
compromise where this appears to 
be justified. 


Still under the heading of better 
understanding, would come the visits 
of agents, or probably more fre. 
quently the visits of managers to 
the home office. It is unnecessary 
to say that the home office life un- 
derwriter should give respectful at- 
tention to the viewpoint of the gen- 
eral agent or manager, or the agent; 
that he should be prepared to give 
the visitor facts concerning specific 
cases with which there is dissatisfac- 
tion or misunderstanding, and that 
he should expect that the manager 
or agent will endeavor vigorously to 
present the case as he sees it from 
the standpoint of a field underwriter, 
Certainly there should be no resent- 
ment or -bias as a result of such 
vigorous presentation of conflicting 
viewpoints. One of the frequent 
critcisms made by fieldmen under 
the heading of morale in the Job 
Satisfaction Surveys is that their 
managers do not go to bat for them 
with the home office underwriting 
department. The agent has every 
right to expect the manager to pre- 
sent forcefully the agent’s viewpoint 
to the home office, and the home 
office should welcome such forceful 
presentation. 


Group Conferences 


Finally, under the heading of bet- 
ter understanding would come the 
matter of group conferences of 
agents or managers advisory com- 
mittees with home office officials in- 
cluding home office life underwrit- 
ers. Such conferences can combine 
both the function of furthering edu- 
cation in the matter of proper 
selection of risks and giving oppor- 
tunity to discuss either specific cases 
or to discuss specific general criti- 
cisms of home office life underwrit- 
ing and services. 

My second major recommendation 
would come under the heading of 

(Continued on page 52) 
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You need a sales manager. 

What seems more logical than 
to promote one of your outstanding 
salesmen to the job? 

Promotion from the ranks is a 
common way to recruit sales man- 
agement. It works out well if the 
salesmen turned sales executive has 
the personality essential for sales 
management. 

This sales executive personality 
will be a complex, composed of 
eight factors which can be appraised 
by tests. These factors are: 


Y vou faced this problem. 


. Intelligence. 

. Sales ability. 

. Technical knowledge of the 
business. 

. Technical knowledge of the 
market. 

. Social imagination. 

. Executive salesmanship. 

. High ethical principles. 

. Planfulness—based on 
search for facts. 


_ wrod. — 


CONN WM 


the 


This list provides the bald specifi- 
cations for everything we can hope 
for in the new sales manager. It is 
human nature to demand the idea. 
It’s also good psychology. 

Of course, no human being will 
have all of these qualifications. But 
starting with this eight-point goal, 
we must be prepared to settle for 
what we can get because we're deal- 
ing with human beings. 

In selecting a sales executive, you 
are dealing with the difficult prob- 
lem of measuring and predicting 
leadership. Requirements for a 
business leader are many, exacting, 
and usually not easily evaluated. 

However, requirements for leader- 
ship can be appraised by a battery of 
tests which cover six components : 
Intelligence, sales ability, social 
imagination, high ethical principles, 
executive salesmanship, and planful- 
ness. What do we mean by executive 
salesmanship, and by planfulness? 
Executive salesmanship can be de- 
fined as the qualities which enable 
an executive to sell his program to 
his staff. A good executive sales- 
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man puts his ideas across to his 
staff so well that each man accepts 
them as his own. Planfulness is the 
opposite of opportunism. A good 
planner is a prophet with a high 
batting average. He examines trends 
—from reliable data—and tries to 
match his future with the favorable 
turn of those trends. 

To test the sales executive candi- 
date’s technical knowledge of the 
business, and the market, it is neces- 
sary for management to interview 
the candidate. 

Special care is required in using 
test results. For example, take the 
intelligence rating. For less respon- 
sible positions, a satisfactory IQ 
may be a sufficient guide. This is 
especially true of younger people 


As told to James H. Collins by 
DR. DONCASTER C. HUMM - 


“| TESTS AND SALES MANAGERS 


whose careers are all before them. 
But sales executives or those being 
considered for promotion from the 
sales ranks generally are in their 
middle years. They have formed 
work habits, are apt to be over-cau- 
tious, often a little cynical. As men 
grow older, they do not do as well 
with test papers, having lost facility 
in clerical work, or being less effi- 
cient physically. So it is important 
to include an untimed intelligence 
test as well as a timed one. A study 
of results from both types of tests 
will be helpful to management in 
understanding the candidate. 
Mental health and disposition are 
important. More executives fail be- 
cause of poor mental health or un- 
desirable dispositions than for any 


Personnel Consultant 


This psychologist says a good sales executive ideally scores high on eight 


specific counts. He believes tests can measure qualifications with results 
tangible enough to help management make more intelligent hiring 


decisions. 


WHAT MAKES A GOOD SALES 
EXECUTIVE? 


1. Intelligence. Very superior, preferably 
120 IQ or better, higher than needed 
by salesmen, with allowances made for 
men in middle life, with settled habits. 

2. Sales Ability. Sufficient to understand 
salesmen's problems, and to demon- 
strate methods, but not necessarily the 
“star salesman. 

3. Technical Knowledge of the Business. 
Whether ships or sealing wax, he will 
have to thoroughly know it—one of 
the most important components. 

4. Technical Knowledge of the Market. 
Ability to find out where the custom- 
ers are, and how to reach them, to do 
market research, and keep up with 
changes—also very important. 

5. Imagination. Of the social kind, inter- 
est in people, ability to plan with and 
for salesmen, distributors, engineers 
and the public. 

6. Executive Salesmanship. This is the 
ability to sell his plans to manage- 
ment, and the sales force. 

7. High Ethical Principles. Lasting results 
in sales management demand high 
ethics and ideals. 

8. Factual Planfulness. That kind of 
caution that suspends judgment on 
hunches, until they are proved to be 
not wishful thinking. 





other reason. A candidate can mask 
in interviews his temperamental 
handicaps. Almost always he will 
omit them in his references. 


The Humm-Wadsworth Temper- 
ament Scale was developed to meas- 
ure mental health, and to distinguish 
between different dispositions. As 
soon as the original test was put to 
use, it was found necessary to place 
in it checks against the candidate’s 
response bias. Response bias is the 
tendency on the part of the candi- 
date being tested to vary the frank- 
ness of his answers. The candidate 
consciously or unconsciously will 
give answers which range from 
extreme over-frankness to extreme 
under-frankness. It’s human for the 
candidate to try to guess the desired 
answers. To date, more than 3,000,- 
000 people have taken the Humm- 
Wadsworth Temperament Scale 
Test. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Tests—Continued 


To management, the candidate’s 
basic interests are very important. 
Many executives—oddly as it may 
sound—are found to be serving time 
in their present jobs, looking toward 
the day of retirement, or escape to 
some more congenial field. 

When management decides to 
make a selection of a sales executive 
by a combination of test results and 
interviews, the first step is to set up 
a job specification and qualification 
sheet. It’s simply defining the job 
and the mental tools a sales execu- 


tive needs to handle a sales man- 
agement position. Job classifications 
of the United States Employment 
Service can be used as a convenient 
guide. 

Both test and interviews for se- 
lecting sales managers may be con- 
ducted at a consultant’s office, or 
arranged so that the candidate does 
his paper work in the employer’s 
office. In properly set up test rooms, 
the paper work takes about three 
hours. Interviews usually require 
less time. 

In testing sales executive candi- 
dates for the eight essentials of a 











3 For Personal Producers : 
} «Only : 


If you are a successful personal producer who is 
interested in becoming a General Agent and if you 


are capable of broadening your efforts communicate 
with us. 


ww 


Our General Agency contract includes life, accident 
and health, and hospitalization insurance. 
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Even your second year renewal under our combina- 
tion plan should be a substantial income. 
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We teach you how to recruit, train, and supervise 
agents. Correspondence confidential. 


HUGH D. HART 
Vice President and Director of Agencies 


¢ ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
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good manager, the results are posted 
in this way: Very good, good, medi- 
ocre, poor, and very poor. In most 
cases, each individual will disclose 
a different personality pattern. With 
these patterns as guides, manage- 
ment, with its intimate knowledge of 
the business, will be able to make 
an intelligent selection among can- 
didates. 

These four case histories, in four 
widely varying types of industries, 
illustrate decisions reached by man- 
agement after testing candidates for 
sales executive positions: 


1. The job: 


Vice-president in charge of sales 
for a beverage company. The suc- 
cessful candidate tested high in in- 
telligence, technical knowledge of 
the business and the market, and 
executive salesmanship. He was not 
especially good as a salesman him- 
self. It was found that the candidate 
knew the beverage business from 
the ground up. He knew what people 
drink his company’s product, if the 
product is ready at hand. He knew 
how many bottles should be sold in 
any area, according to the popula- 
tion, and the season, and that people 
will drink his beverage as long as 
they like it, and trust it. These beliefs 
gave him a hard-boiled realistic atti- 
tude toward marketing and sales di- 
rection. 

He was constantly on the search 
for new facts about distribution. He 
was constantly improving his mar- 
keting in accordance with new facts. 
In managing his salesman, he was 
somewhat of a driver, holding them 
closely to quotas, and accepting no 
excuses, because he always drives 
himself just as hard. 

Coming up inside the organiza- 
tion, and chosen by management as 
the candidate with the best qualifi- 
cations for meeting hard competi- 
tion, he has proved to be a top- 
notcher. His company’s sales prove 
it. 


2. Sales and merchandise manager 
of a large chain store organization. 


This candidate also rated highest 
in intelligence, technical knowledge 
of the business, and executive sales- 
manship—likewise, was rather a 
poor salesman himself. 
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sted] His company markets foods, and III NNN 
1edi-B je was selected at a critical time, 
nostf «hen the business had to be adjusted WHY RELIANCE SALESMEN ARE SYeccessful/ 
‘lose to war shortages, when the public’s 
Vith f joyalties and shopping habits were 
age- destroyed in the frantic search for 
¢ of goods, and employees were discour- | 
take § aged by the changing conditions, and | 
call- f the public’s suspicious attitude. | 
four With his knowledge of the mer- | 
; chandise, and his ability in manag- 
res, ing sales people, he counteracted 
‘a discouragement among store man- 
. agers and sales people by lifting 
some of the war load that hampered 
them. 
For example, war brought a new 
| burden of paper work, in Govern- 
— ment reports and controls. He en- 
uc- F tisted the comptrollers’ help in han- RELIANCE OFFERS 
™ | dling as much of that as possible. 
: NEW AND OUTSTANDING 
a 3. President qualifies for sales TRAINING OPPORTUNITIES 
‘m- | Management. 
- ee ee ee ee To Pe See? ni? rere greater success 
ple | pany. selling regionally, against na- in the hands o its fie orce, Reliance offers its representa- | 
the | tional competitors, had difficulty tives a new and outstanding training course. This new 
ew | finding a sales manager with the program affords Reliance field men the advantages of con- 
in | necessary chemical knowledge. The tinuous study and advancement through knowledge—both 
la- | president of the company resolved technical and practical. ° 
ple | t° add that department to his other 
as | Work, provided he had the qualifica- Regional schools and sales clinics conducted by Reliance 
efs | tions. He took the tests himself. are not guarantees of individual success but they are contrib- 
ti- It was found that he had very uting factors as many successful Reliance men will testify. 
di- high intelligence, with technical 
knowledge of the products and the 
ch market. His selling ability was poor, 
Te and he did not like to meet people. 
ir- 3ut he was successful in express- 
ts. ing himself through subordinates, 
as and building upon his strong points, 
m | the high quality of his products, and INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
no his understanding of what customers Asheville BRANCH OFFICES Ste Louis 
es needed in those products. He in- —- a ee Sa Ee: 6 Saeee 
creased his advertising, and directed a fe. 2. See So. 
a- it toward the building of reputation Charlotte Detroit Johnstown Miami Richmond Washington,D.C. 
as | for trustworthiness in his company, — fi 
7 and its products. As sales manager, 
i- he has been highly successful. 
ai His selling record outweighed the determine where sales effort would 
re 4. Promoted salesman lacked tech- test results with management, and bring the best results. He “kept his 
nical qualifications. he was promoted, and for a time the ear to the ground” market-wise, but 
sales department coasted on its did not know how to use market re- 
r Needing a new sales manager, a momentum, and then began to sag, search. A danger signal to manage- 
n. machine tool company promoted its despite good advertising. ment, not heeded, was his low in- 
best salesman, largely on his record Lack of executive salesmanship, telligence rating. The man did not 
st for selling. Tests showed high sell- and technical knowledge of markets, know how to use the tools of sales 
e ing ability, social imagination and led him to substitute enthusiasm for management. In selling, he was well 
- technical knowledge of the products, planning. He was a “glad-hander” placed. Upon his failure as an ex- 
a but not very high intelligence, plan- with his salesmen, where the situa- ecutive, he returned to selling, happy 
fulness or executive salesmanship. tion called for market research to to be back. 
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}TVPERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


HE first point is that this is an 
international association with 
membership open to qualified 
companies of any nation on earth. 
\ number of the delegates here to- 
ay, including myself, are aliens in 
his country. We represent compa- 
lies that do business here under 
the provisions of your state laws re- 
no ating to alien insurers. A number 
ff your companies do business in my 
ountry under the provisions of our 
Foreign Insurance Companies Act. 
) ADespite the uninviting sound of the 
words ‘foreign’ and ‘alien,’ I believe 
it is literally correct to say that in- 
surance business is transacted across 
international borders without re- 
striction or hindrance except to re- 
quire the foreign insurer to main- 
ta the same standards as are 
required of like domestic companies. 
C At the end of 1946, Canadian Life 
Insurance Companies had insurance 
contracts in force written in the 
sal): States of $2,179,443,572. 
ei \merican Life Companies had $3,- 
405,382,193 of business in force in 
Canada. The figures for other lines 
of insurance which are not available 
to me are probably. equally impres- 
sive. 


Life 
ta 
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ce Insurance More Significant 

These figures have a much deeper 
significance than if I had said that 
Canada sold $146,507,805 * of news- 
print in the United States and that 
$109,273,291 * of American textiles 
were sold in Canada. Most items 
of trade between countries exist be- 
cause the one country produces a 
surplus and the other country has an 
insufficient production of the com- 
modity. This is not the reason for 
the great international trade in in- 
surance, for clearly the companies 
of either of our countries could 
easily supply all their local insur- 
ance needs. This tremendous inter- 
national exchange of insurance 
transactions is a tribute to the high 
order on which the business is con- 


* Official figures for the year 1945, 
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Crown Life, Canada 


ducted and the wise laws under 
which it is regulated in the interests 
of the insuring public. 

When reflecting on the insurance 
figures I have quoted, one should 
keep in mind that they represent 
many thousands of insurance con- 
tracts each with a different individ- 
ual, and each policy providing for a 
continuation of contractual relations 
over a long period of years. Surely 
it is a tremendous step in the direc- 
tion of international friendship and 
understanding that so many individ- 
uals have seen fit to place their 
confidence and faith in international 
insurance contracts. 

The largest amount of interna- 
tional trade in insurance is between 
Canada and the United States, but 
a number of Canadian and American 
companies do a worldwide business 
in as many as 42 different countries. 
The favorable influence which such 
international transactions can create 
in the minds of the individual policy- 
holders in these foreign countries 
gives our companies a golden oppor- 
tunity to combat the misunderstand- 
ings which exist in countries which 
are substantially isolated from the 
rest of the world by policies of eco- 
nomic nationalism. At the same time 
our companies must and do recog- 
nize the trust imposed on them to 
see that this opportunity is not 
marred by deviating in any way 
from our golden rule of fair and 
generous treatment of our policy- 
holders. 


Supreme Test 


The absolute necessity for de- 
veloping and maintaining good pub- 
lic relations on an international scale 
by companies doing an international 
business is always uppermost in the 
thoughts and actions of such com- 
panies’ officers. Good public re- 
lations we know, can only be built 
up slowly, little by little, step by 


step, with painstaking care to see 
that it isn’t suddenly dashed to the 
ground by a single unfortunate mis- 
step. The handling of claims is the 
danger ground on which the care- 
fully built structure of good will can 
so easily be wrecked. Up until the 
time that some payment or some de- 
terminating of rights is due, insur- 
ance has been mostly words—a great 
deal of talk by men in the field, 
much capable and smoothly writ- 
ten advertising, and a complicated 
and little read insurance contract. 

The supreme test of the business 
is when a claim is reported in some 
form. Will the words of the sales- 
man, and the quality of the service 
promised in the advertisements, be 
fulfilled in the manner expected by 
the policyholder ? 


Claimants’ Rights 


The policyholder or claimant has 
every right to expect two things: 
Firstly, to be given a clear under- 
standing of what is required of him 
in the matter of furnishing proof of 
claim; and secondly, promptness on 
the part of the Company. In the 
foreign field, both these objectives 
are a littlé more difficult to achieve 
than in our handling of domestic 
claims. Here, then, is the testing 
ground on which our business must 
stand or fall in creating the inter- 
national good will of which I have 
spoken. It is no idle boast when | 
say that the business has been tested 
and has not been found wanting. 

The terrific dislocation of busi- 
ness during the war, particularly in 
areas that were devastated and oc- 
cupied by the enemy, have certainly 
put the companies to the acid test. 
In Shanghai, the Japanese took over 
the the Canadian and 
American companies and attempted 
to operate the business for five or 
six months. Of course they took 
over the companies’ bank accounts 
and they paid some claims, but 
mostly they just paid what they 


offices of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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International Relations—Continued 


called “administration expenses” to 
themselves and then they bundled up 
the office records and deposited them 
in some forgotten warehouse. In 
Manila the Japs made no attempt to 
run the business but contented 
themselves with dumping all the card 
files and office records on the streets 
and then shipped the furniture and 
equipment to Japan. 





In overseas territories which were 
never conquered, the companies 
didn’t lose their office records but 
there must be hundreds of pounds of 
mail and documents at the bottom 
of the sea. Quite a few claim files 
came through to us in almost un- 
readable condition, in envelopes 
stamped “salved from the sea.” De- 
spite these handicaps, and many 
others with which you are all too 
familiar, the insurance companies 





JUST LIKE— 
Prudential’s Modified 
Life 3 policy 
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ABOUT THE POLICY 


Premiums 15% lower for first 
3 years than for subsequent 
years. In effect, this guaran- 
tees 15% dividend for the first 
3 years. After 3 years, divi- 
dends are expected to keep 
net premium payments just 
about the same. 








For together they can provide— 

1. a lump sum for last expenses, plus 
2. a monthly income, followed by 
3. a lum sum payment. 


In every way, they’re a natural combination! 


PERFECT 
TWO-SOME! 


COMBINED WITH— 
our new Family 
Income rider. 


ABOUT THE RIDER 


Can provide monthly income 
of $10, $15 or $20 per $1,000 
of basic policy for a period 
of 10, 15 or 20 years from 
policy date. And premiums 
are payable for only 8, 12 or 
16 years. 
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came through these troubled times 
with enhanced reputations for their 
ability to handle claims with the 
promptness and understanding 
which is expected of them. 


The other point in our Constitu- 
tion which I trust will always re- 
main is the primary portion of the 
object and purpose of the Associa- 
tion which is constitutionally de- 
clared to be: “To promote good will,’ 
harmony, confidence and coopera- 
tion... .” We all know how ur- 
gently the world is trying to find 
ways of promoting such objects by 
associations of the nations which de- 
sire co-operation. So far, I am 
afraid, the progress made does not 
indicate a prospect of complete suc- 
cess. Good will, harmony, confi- 
dence and co-operation between na- 
tions can only be achieved when the 
individuals comprising those nations 
have developed these attributes in 
their individual dealings with one 
another both nationally and interna- 
tionally. Associations such as this 
International Claim association are 
the educational institutions in which 
these qualities are developed. Let 
us, therefore, in our deliberations at 
this meeting, and in the conduct of 
our companies’ business when we 
return to our offices, and in our 
personal affairs, never fail to prac- 
tice and promote the fundamental 
objectives of this association—“Good 
will, harmony, confidence and co- 
operation.” 


Before Annual Meeting International Claim 
Assn., 1947 


STATE LICENSE CHANGES 


INCE publication of the Decem- 

ber Edition, the following com- 
panies have expanded as indicated: 
Bankers Life and Casualty (IIl.) in 
Alabama and Kentucky; Interna- 
tional Life (Texas) in New Mexico; 
National Reserve (Kans.) in New 
Mexico; Old Republic Credit (IIl.) 
in California, Maine, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico and Ver- 
mont; Pilot (N. C.) in Alabama; 
Reserve Life (Texas) in Ken- 
tucky; State Mutual (Mass.) in 
North Carolina; Union Mutual 
(Me.) in Alabama, Georgia and 
Kansas; World (Neb.) in Montana. 
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HIS article is being prepared 

during the last part of the last 
week of 1947. Christmas is just past 
—New Year’s Day is just ahead. 
It’s a gay holiday season. Schools 
are closed and students are vaca- 
tioning. Business activity has slowed 
down—many of us are coasting to 
year’s end. For countless people the 
end of the calendar year means also 
the end of a fiscal year, and, although 
the general tempo of business slows 
down a pace, one important activity 
comes to the fore. It’s “inventory 
time”! 

During these closing days of 1947 
merchants, manufacturers, and men 
in all lines of business will be “tak- 
ing stock.” This stock-taking is 
essential to round out the picture of 
the past year’s operation and to 
make possible an accurate evalua- 
tion of principles followed, methods 
employed, capital invested and en- 
ergy expended. 

Closely akin to this appraisal is 
planning for the year ahead. Pres- 
ent situations can only be accounted 
for by the past and likewise present 
situations must be the point of de- 
parture for future endeavors. Such 
a concept makes obvious the im- 
portance of reviewing the past in 
order to recognize and understand 
the present situation that there may 
be intelligently devised a sound plan 
for the year ahead. 


Life Underwriters 


To life underwriters the value of 
sound planning can be no less than 
it is in any other line of business. 
Similarly a life underwriter’s plan- 
ning for next year might profitably 
begin with a review of the record 
just closing for 1947. Much can be 
learned from the records we keep, 
and the more accurate and complete 
they are, the more enlightening 
such a review becomes. An adequate 
record will not only indicate which 
were the best months production- 
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Plan and Prosper 


by HARRY J. SYPHUS 


wise, but will most likely reveal the 
contributing causes for higher pro- 
duction in some months than others. 

It may be discovered that high 
level production followed a season 
of intensive prospecting, or that it 
developed in a period of enthusiasm 
for a new idea around which a sales 
talk was built. Perhaps such a 
simple cause as abundant hard work 
will appear as the prime factor— 
more prospecting—more calls—more 
interviews. Don’t be too surprised, 
however, if a study of the records 
shows greater fluctuations in the 
efficiency than the sufficiency of 
work. 





The measure of a man is the esteem he 
enjoys from his contemporaries. As one of 
the outstanding life insurance platform 
speakers, Mr. Syphus has earned an enviable 
reputation among his colleagues. He en- 
tered the business in 1926 as an industrial 
agent; became general agent for the Bene- 
ficial Life in Idaho Falls in 1934; Superin- 
tendent of Agents in 1938 and at his own 
request became home office general agent 
in 1944, the position he now holds. Since 
entering the business he has contributed 
generously of time and effort to local, state 
and the N.A.L.U. Currently he is president 
of the Salt Lake City Association and also 
Committeeman for the Utah State Associa- 
tion of the N.A.L.U. In his spare time he 
averages about $1,000,000 in personal pro- 
duction. 


ORDINARY 


An interesting game can be made 
of this study by listing the produc- 
tion figures for the six best months 
and then do the same for the six 
poorest months. Here is the 1946 
record of one rather consistent pro- 
ducer : 





January ........ $21,260 
February ....... 18,500 
FE is 04 0.0s%0es 16,750 
FOP wccvdcdetes 20,000 
MEE) 6 a6isiis 14,000 
November ...... 22,500 

$113,010 
Mae sccsuisa- $29,800 
WO idnwesasdeu 38,750 
DO Sok nislecis 45,000 
September ..... 40,000 
(oo ae 32,500 
December ...... 53,000 

$239,050 

Total production for twelve 


months was $352,060, a better than 
average job! But what about his 
efficiency ratio? During his six best 
months he produced $239,050. Dur- 
ing his six poorest months he pro- 
duced $113,010. For one half the 
year he produced at the rate of 
$478,100 per year. During the other 
half year he produced at the rate of 
only $226,020 per year. Which type 
of producer is he, a four hundred 
seventy-eight thousand dollar man, 
or a two hundred twenty-six thou- 
sand dollar man? To him it was 
an extremely interesting question, 
and he found the answers in the 
records he had kept: not only the 
record of production, but the record 
of effort spent and of “how” and 
“why.” In 1947 his production ex- 
ceeds half a million. 

There are thousands whose rec- 
ords might reveal similar pictures, 
and one of them may be you. Why 
not try this simple game and when 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Ordinary—Continued 


your high months and low months 
for the year are set down opposite 
each other, ask yourself “why”? 
Probe for the causes and in planning 
for the year ahead give weight to 
these factors. 

The next logical phase of plan- 
ning is to examine present situations 
and conditions. Recognize changes 
that have occurred and adapt to 
them. 

Many underwriters today are ap- 
prehensive because of new rate 
structures involving lower interest 
assumptions and consequently higher 
premiums. Some have expressed 
fear that the public will stop buy- 
ing, and, although that hardly seems 
probable, the thought can be a bug- 
a-boo in the mind of a salesman. 
Those who fear this shadow might 
well recall that rate changes have 
taken place before, and, while it is 
conceded that higher premiums 
alone do not increase sales, it must 
be conceded that the service ren- 
dered by life insurance has reached 
a place of such importance in the 
lives of people that sales through 
the years have tremendously in- 





creased notwithstanding the rate re- 
visions necessitated from time to 
time. 

Automobile prices have advanced 
to levels unprecedented, but the 
automobile has become essential to 
our economy and our way of life. 
Therefore, the demand for auto- 
mobiles continues to run far ahead 
of production, regardless of price. 
Homes that were valued at $6,000 
in 1941 now sell for $11,000 or more, 
and the trade is brisk. The reason 
lies in the fact that families must be 
sheltered and homes are the answer 
to that problem. 


Needs Ever Present 


Every need for life insurance 
that existed during this year and 
last will exist during the new year. 
We can confidently plan to con- 
tinue to sell life insurance, even at 
higher premium rates, because 
nothing else will do the jobs for 
which life insurance is designed. 
Moreover, the trend which brings 
about the revision in premium rates 
actually serves to emphasize the 
unique position occupied by life in- 
surance in our economic and social 











life. Low interest yield on inves 
ments and high taxes on earned in 
come form a combination which, fo 
most men, precludes the possibility 
of building any sizeable estate ex 
cept through life insurance. The 
emphasis of this fact alone wil 
largely offset the reality that an 
premium dollars must be employed 
to do a comparable job in the future 
Life insurance is destined to gain ay 
increasingly higher priority in the 
budgeting of family income becaus¢ 
it offers the best practical method 
of building security for the family, 
To complete this second phase oj 
“taking-stock” and setting up nex! 
year’s plan, make an analysis of each 
new situation or problem that seem: 
to be part of the general picture to} 
day as it may affect our business, 
With a picture of last year’s work 
and accomplishments before us—th¢ 
causes and results—and with a fairl 
clear concept of the present we find 
it not too difficult to set up reason, 
able objectives for the coming year 
and to outline methods of achieving 
them. ‘ 
A sound beginning can be made 
from a financial budget. Estimate 
the income that will be required to 














ACHTEVEMEN'T 


Life Insurance can be a career of 
success and happiness, . . whether 


one sells it, . . or just owns it. 
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Goop resolutions 
should be renewed. Ours 
is to continue to uphold 
and advance our reputa- 
tion as The _ Friendly 
Company of Distinction. 


The Ohio National Life 
Insurance Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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DO YOU THINK 
YOU ARE A GOOD 
PRODUCER? 


If so we think you can make 


some real money with our general 


agents’ contract. 


Attractive Territory Available In 


Missouri 
Kentucky 


Iowa 
Arkansas 


For further information write to 


J. DeWITT MILLS 


Superintendent of Agents 


812 Olive St. — Arcade Bidg. St. Louis 1, Mo. 


ALLEN May, President 


meet needs and to satisfy wants. 
Both are important, but remember 
that our wants can continue to spur 
us on long after our needs have been 
taken care of. Let the financial ob- 
jectives in your plan constitute a 
challenge to the best that is in you, 
but don’t set a goal so far beyond 
reach that hopelessness smothers de- 
termination and enthusiasm. Income 
for normal requirements can be esti- 
mated with considerable accuracy 
but the plan should contemplate 
some surplus for emergencies and 
accumulations. Most underwriters 
can conscientiously consider some 
expansion of their own life insur- 
ance programs, and certainly the 
adoption of these measures should be 
among the financial objectives of the 
plan set up. 

Once the money needs for the year 
have been determined it is a simple 
step to relate them to required vol- 
ume of production. Merely divide 
the total income needed by average 
commission per thousand as_ re- 
vealed by your records. Many 
agents reduce this figure by deduct- 
ing their estimated renewal income, 
but in most cases it may be wise to 
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Louisiana 
Mississippi 














Liberal Agency Contracts 
Available to Texas Men Who Can 
Qualify to Represent the Amicable 
In Texas 














omit consideration of renewals and 
allow that much as a margin for 
error in the plan. Either way is all 
right and the individual agent will 
decide how to treat renewal income 
on the basis of the proportion re- 
newal income bears to total income. 


Step by Step 


Production requirements are 
easily translated into terms of effort, 
and, when this is done, the actual 
plan begins to take shape. How 
many sales must be made to secure 
the total volume? The answer is 
arrived at by dividing total produc- 
tion required by average size policy. 
Sales are made during interviews, 
and therefore enough interviews 
must be secured to yield the num- 
ber of sales required. How many 
interviews will be necessary is easily 
determined by the ratio of sales to 
interviews indicated by the records 
you have kept. Interviews depend 
upon calls, and, if the ratio of calls 
to interviews is known, then it is 
easy to determine the number of re- 
quired calls which will result in 
enough interviews to make the neces- 


sary sales, which, in turn, will yield 
the income needed to satisfy the 
budget which has been set up. We 
now have established an effort quota 
for the year, and doubtless it looks 
imposing enough and perhaps there 
seems little hope of accomplishing 
the task. Fortunately this enormous 
job can be divided into twelve 
smaller jobs and a month allotted to 
the doing of each. Our monthly 
quota of sales, interviews, calls, and 
prospects looks far less formidable 
than the yearly quota. Further sim- 
plification is achieved by a further 
breakdown into weekly quotas and 
at this point the over-all problem is 
reduced to a matter of actually doing 
a reasonable amount of intelligent 
work each day. 


Suggested Improvements 


During the arithmetical process 
outlined above it is highly probable 
that needed improvements will be 
noted. Reference to the record of 
last year’s work may show a wide 
disparity between sales and inter- 
views. If it does then it is evident 

(Continued on the next page) 
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that the sales story is not being told 
as effectively as it should be. Some 
time can profitably be spent in de- 
veloping and perfecting a few good 
sales talks. On the other hand a 
satisfactory ratio of sales to inter- 
views may prevail, but the inter- 
views themselves may seem difficult 
to obtain and perhaps an unusually 
high number of calls are required to 
result in one interview. This situa- 
tion points to an ineffective approach 
and highlights the particular part of 
the sales process that needs strength- 
ening. 


Personal Improvement 


Thus a plan which follows this 
pattern becomes not only a plan for 
getting the job done, but a plan for 
personal improvement as well. A 
little figuring on the results to be 
obtained through even slight im- 
provement in any phase of the life 
underwriter’s job will provide tre- 
mendous incentive for working ac- 
cording to plan. 


PURDUE PLAN 


HE appointment of Daniel Cahill, 

C.L:U., as Acting Director of the 
Institute of Life Insurance Market- 
ing of Purdue University, has been 
announced by Professor C. W. 
Beese, Director of the Technical Ex- 
tension Division of the University. 
Mr. Cahill will be assisted by 
Bernard C. Haught, and Robert L. 
White, Assistant Directors, Robert 
R. Girk and Frank Mellinger. 
Horace R. Smith, former director, 
will remain in the advisory capacity 
until the shift to the new faculty has 
been completed, after which he will 
assume his new duties as Assistant 
Superintendent of Agencies of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life, where he 
will be in charge of that company’s 
educational and training program. 


In making the announcement of 
the new appointment, Prof. Beese 
stated, “After a careful review with 
the Indiana State Association of Life 
Underwriters of the facilities of the 
Institute and candidates for the di- 
rectorship, we have come to the con- 
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clusion that at the present time, the 
appointment of Mr. Cahill beg 
serves the interests of the school and 
its future growth. 

“Mr. Cahill is thoroughly familiar 
with both the administration and the 
curriculum of the Institute and, since 
coming to Purdue, has demonstrated 
both a teaching ability and a diree- 
tional capacity that guarantee con- 
tinuation of the sound policies and 
practices laid down by Mr. Smith in 
the formative days of the school. No 
changes will be made in either cur- 
riculum or schedules.” 

Associated with Mr. Cahill, ac- 
cording to Prof. Beese, will be Rob- 
ert L. White, Assistant Director, 
who will, in addition to his teaching 
work, direct the analysis of field re- 
ports and field guidance through 
them, and be responsible for the re- 
search activities which are consid- 
ered an important part of the Insti- 
tute program. 

Bernard Haught, Assistant Di- 
rector, has been on the Institute 
Staff at Purdue since the founding, 
and he will continue his teaching 
work and have charge of vocational 
counselling as a major activity in the 
Institute program. 

Mr. Girk, estate-planning §attor- 
ney, whose work has proved espe- 
cially effective with the advanced 
groups, will continue to be associated 
with the staff in the same capacity. 

Frank Mellinger, formerly field 
supervisor with the Lincoln National 
Life Insurance Company and a 
Purdue Institute graduate, has been 
added to the staff as an instructor. 
Enrollments have been completed 
for the Basic Course starting No- 
vember 17th. The first Basic in 
which space is open will start Janu- 
ary 5th, and be followed by the final 
Basic of the 1947-48 series on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1948. 


CONVENTIONS AHEAD 


National Association of Life Underwriters, 
March 16-19, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. 
American Institute of Actuaries, April 29, 
30, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 
Actuarial Society of America, May 13, 14, 
Hotel Commodore, New York, N. Y. 
Industrial Insurers Conference May 19-22, 
General Oglethorpe Hotel, Savannah, Ga. 
Medical Section, American Life Conven- 
tion, June 24-26, Mount Washington Hotel, 
Bretton Woods, N. H. 
International Claim Assn., 


Sept. 20-22, 
Galen Hall, Wernersville, Pa. 
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ITH this issue this popular 
feature is resumed. 


Mrs. Leila M. Rice, 
Standard Insurance Company, 
Pendleton, Oregon 


“Mrs. Rice began writing insur- 
ance for the Standard Insurance Co. 
in April, 1933. She had worked in 
banks in Pendleton for the five years 
before which gave her a good foun- 
dation for the business and a good 
knowledge of the financial standing 
of her prospects. She decided to 
write life insurance when the banks 
closed during the depression. When 
the banks opened again in Novem- 
ber, 1933 she went back into the 
bank, but after one month decided 
the life insurance business offered 
a better opportunity so she quit the 
bank and went back to the Standard 
Insurance Co., first as Assistant 
District Manager and later as Dis- 
trict Manager. However, the last 
ten years she has done only personal 
production and finds that she likes 
it much better. 

“Pendleton being primarily a 
farming district she does most of her 
business with the farmers. She has 
found the 10 pay life contract very 
easy to sell to them during the last 
few years due to the large income 
of the pea and wheat growers. They 
are interested in a short time con- 
tract with a high cash value so in 
the event of a depression in a few 
years they will have a cash reserve 
other than in their farming interests. 
Because of this she has been able to 
sell some quite large contracts to 
these men. 

“Mrs. Rice is also very interested 
in writing educational policies. She 
educated her daughter with one and 
knows from experience just how 
satisfactory they are and that it is 
the only way the average man on a 
1948 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 
Personality Parade 


by ELMA EASLY 


salary can be sure of educating his 
children. Mrs. Rice is a consistent 
large producer of Life Insurance 
and a life member of the Women’s 
Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table.” 


Miss Mary LaBella, 
Manhattan Life Insurance Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


“She started her business career 
with a political campaign. She was 
secretary and confidential aide to a 
political ‘big-wig’ with more knowl- 
edge of people than anyone she has 
subsequently met. She listened and 





The old adage "if you want a job done, 
get a busy man to do it" also applies to 
some women. Mrs. Easly does all her own 
cooking and housework, which, for most 
married women, is a full time job. She 
joined the Portland, Oregon agency of the 
California-Western States Life in 1940. From 
then to 1945 she was on the National Com- 
mittee of Women Underwriters (Chairman 
in 1945). Currently she is,President of the 
Oregon Quarter Million Dollar Round Table; 
member of Portland Board of Directors for 
life insurance; Vice President of the State 
Life Underwriters Assn. and Chairman of 
the Women's Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table of the N.A.L.U. Oh, yes, in her spare 
time she has averaged better than $500,000 
in new business each year since 1941. 





developed a will to do something 
about the public at large. After 
several political jobs the war came 
along and she had the opportunity 
to teach for the Army Air Corps. 
A civilian school had been converted 
over to war work and the draftees 
poured through the portals for the 
next six months. More people, this 
time seriously bent on a major task 
of helping to win a war. She found 
this exciting work and counts it as 
one of the richest experiences in her 
life. 

“Her next experience was as an 
office manager for a general insur- 
ance brokerage firm. Eighteen 
months after entering the business 
she decided that if she could run an 
office with a premium account of 
several hundred thousands of dol- 
lars, then she could and would go 
into business for herself. She had 
the qualifications for a broker's ex- 
amination, the test, her 
license, opened her doors and now 
she was the owner of a general in- 
surance brokerage firm. Life insur- 
ance had never been part of her 
thinking. She knew nothing of the 
subject. However, being a broker 
meant that she would have to learn 
and it was her good fortune to meet 
with a general agent who was and 
is an expert in our business. She 
started in the life insurance business 
in the summer of 1945. Her*biggest 
asset being a feeling that she wished 
to serve people. She was interested 
in their problems and had a sincere 
desire to help. 

“Miss LaBella felt at last that she 
had found the career that 
looking for and that most ot het 
past experience had been building 
her and preparing her for just this 
opportunity to be of service to people 
Her creed has been to treat e\ ery 
client's problems with the same de 


took 


e 
got 


she was 
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gree of sincerity that she would treat 
her own. While she is a great be- 
liever in protection insurance with 
its many ramifications she also sells 
much retirement income. She has 
qualified for the Women’s Quarter 
Million Dollar Round Table for the 
past two years and has found it a 
great help and inspiration to her. 
She feels that all new people should 
attend the National Convention be- 
cause of the actual dollars and cents 
it will put in their pockets through 
the coming year. Miss LaBella’s fine 
sales record has proved for her that 
she made a wise decision when she 
decided to come into the life insur- 
ance business.” 


Mrs. Ouida Cox, 
Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 


“Mrs. Cox has long been num- 
bered among her company’s leading 
representatives, and in addition, is 
widely recognized throughout the 
insurance industry as one of the 
country’s outstanding women life 
underwriters. Her national honors 
include two memberships in the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table (1946 and 1947) of 
the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. That organization, in 
cooperation with the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association 
granted her the National Quality 
Award in 1947 to recognize superior 
service to clients. 


“The amount of time required to 
produce a large volume of life insur- 
ance does not keep Mrs. Cox from 
being a good traveler. She visited 
Mexico in 1943 and as a member 
of the 1946 President’s Club, earned 
a trip to Mexico City. In 1947, 
again as a Club member she visited 
New Orleans, and recently returned 
from the Boston meeting of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Her work takes her fre- 
quently between Tucson, Nogales 
and Phoenix. In addition to this 
Mrs. Cox has found time to com- 
plete a novel.” 


_ LIFE SPAN 


HE average length of life in the 

Western world has_ increased 
about 25 years in the past century, 
more than in all prior centuries to- 
gether since the dawn of civilization, 
according to the statisticians of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany. 

For prehistoric man the length of 
life, estimated from the character- 
istics of fossil remains, probably 
averaged about 18 years. By the 
middle of the last century, the aver- 
age had risen to about 40 years, 
and it is now more than 65 years. 
The statisticians expect that within 
the next decade or two, the average 
length of life for the population of 
the United States will be extended to 
the biblical three score and ten. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 


Opportunity is not “‘just around the corner,” 


If you have managerial ability and 
a desire to develop a life and 
accident and health agency 
in Middle-Western territory, 
communicate at once 


CHICAGO, 


( MILLER HAMILTON, Chas 


with 





* FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


ILLINOIS 
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“The lease of life for prehistoric 
man was pitifully small as measured 
by modern standards,” the statisti- 
cians comment. “This does not mean 
that there were none surviving to 
mature life, but that the number of 
deaths in infancy and childhood were 
terrifyingly high. To judge by’ the 
large proportion of preserved skulls 
that show traces of heavy blows, 
death by violence seems to have been 
a common occurrence at the period. 

“With the advance of early civili- 
zation, there appears to have been 
a very gradual increase in longevity,” 
the statisticians note. “At the time 
of the Romans, about 2000 years ago, 
the average length of life may have 
been somewhere from 20 to 30 years. 
During the Middle Ages and up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, 
there is little indication of any ma- 
terial rise in longevity, the average 
for this period being somewhere 
around 35 years. 

“The rise in standard of living and 
the development of scientific know- 
ledge early in the nineteenth century 
evidently had a beneficial effect upon 
longevity. By the middle of the 
century the average length of life 
advanced to 40 years, and around the 
end of the century the average was 
nearly 50 years. The great advances 
in the control of disease so far this 
century have brought the average 
length of life in this country to al- 
most 66 years, an increase of 16 
years in less than five decades. This 
record is undoubtedly without paral- 
lel in the whole range of human 
existence, and may never again be 
equalled,” the statisticians comment. 

Further progress is to be expected 
as present knowledge in medical and 
sanitary science is more fully utilized 
and as new weapons to fight disease 
are developed. According to the 
statisticians, “Within the course of 
the next decade or two, it should 
be possible to extend the average 
length of life for the population of 
the United States to at least 70 
years.” 

e 





ACTUARIAL (Dec. 1947) 


On page 36, last column, 5th 
paragraph, in 4th  line—a95 
should be a95 (Note: a95 equals 
1 plus 295). On page 45, column 
1, paragraph starting “Now for 
the use’, in second line—a30 


should be a30. 
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“THE SUN IS RISING” 


S THE last speaker on the 

Agency Management Associa- 
tion’s 1947 Annual Meeting Pro- 
gram, John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., 
Managing Director, summarized in 
brief form the talks of preceding 
speakers and drew various conclu- 
sions. 

His title “The Sun Is Rising” was 
secured from a speech by Benjamin 
Franklin at the conclusion of the 
Constitutional Convention at Phila- 
delphia in 1787. After their many 
weeks of deliberation, during which 
the delegates had often despaired of 
success, Franklin arose and _ said, 
“During these weeks of uncertainty 
and doubt I have often looked at 
the carving on the chair of the pre- 
siding officer. You will all recall 
that the carving is of a sun, but I 
have frequently wondered during 
these difficult weeks whether it was 
setting or rising. I have now con- 
cluded that it is rising.” 

Mr. Holcombe expressed convic- 
tion that the sun is rising for Agency 
Management and gave six reasons 
for this conclusion. 


Recognizing Problems 


When the Research Bureau was 
organized 25 years ago, Mr. Hol- 
combe was frequently told that 
agency problems, unlike underwrit- 
ing problems, investment problems, 
and actuarial problems, were not 
subject to study. Solutions were be- 
lieved to come only by trial and 
error. Today the attitudes of agency 
officers and of others have radically 
changed ; it is now generally realized 
that, although many agency prob- 
lems are yet unsolved, it is possible 
to solve them by thorough analysis. 
He said that the speakers at the re- 
cent Agency Section Meeting ‘of the 
American Life Convention all 
pointed to significant questions about 
agency management which had not 
yet been solved but which each 
speaker believed could be solved 
through research. 
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by JOHN MARSHALL HOLCOMBE, JR. 
Managing Director, 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association 


Mr. Holcombe especially men- 
tioned the closer cooperation be- 
tween agency officers and actuaries 
today than formerly existed and ex- 
pressed the belief that the seeking 
of solutions by the agency men and 
the actuaries as partners is ex- 
tremely valuable to the business. 

Another attitude which Mr. Hol- 
combe believes to be of great signifi- 
cance today is the fact that there is 
so little complacency among agency 
officers, despite the tremendous vol- 
ume of new business which has been 
written in recent years. 

Both of these significant attitudes 
Mr. Holcombe used as his first rea- 
son for believing that the “sun is 
rising” for Agency Management. 

His second reason for this belief 
centered around today’s greatly en- 
hanced public appreciation of life 
insurance. But this greater public 
appreciation and understanding of 
life insurance by the public will make 
it increasingly difficult for the poor 
agent to survive. Such men will 
increasingly be forced out of the 
business, Mr. Holcombe believes. 
Conversely, this greater apprecia- 
tion will give a greater opportunity 
to the well selected and trained agent 
than ever before. The task is to 
accelerate an ever-improving public 
understanding of life insurance 
through an improving agency force. 


Changed Perspectus 


The third reason was a compari- 
son by Mr. Holcombe between the 
very limited concept of Agency 
Management which existed a quar- 
ter of a century ago and that which 
exists today. Twenty-five years ago 
many agency officers believed that 
top management demanded a con- 
stantly increasing volume of new 
business as the only measuring stick 
of the agency officer’s success—that 


top management did not understand 
Agency Management or recognize 
its problems—that agency officers 
lacked sufficient authority—and that 
there was inadequate cooperation 
between the Agency Department 
and the other departments in the 
Home Office. 

Such an agency officer was a de- 
partmental and not a company off- 
cer. Often he was opposed to and 
opposed by other company officers. 
There was compartmentalization 
throughout the company. 

Today a broader concept of agency 
management has emerged through- 
out the company by the efforts of 
the agency officers themselves. It 
includes such tenets as these—that 
Agency Management is part of the 
over-all management of the company 
—that what is good for the agency 
force is good for the company and 
vice versa—that the agency function 
is a vital though not the only factor 
in helping a company to reach its 
basic purpose of serving the public— 
that the agency officer has all the 
authority he needs and when he de- 
serves more he will have it—that 
the good of any department of the 
company is subordinate to the good 
service which the whole company 
shall render to the public—that when 
Agency Management is misunder- 
stood or underrated, the responsi- 
bility is the agency officer’s. 

This evolution of Agency Man- 
agement from the limited or 
provincial estimate to the broad or 
professional estimate is of great 
significance to the business and is 
one of the most telling reasons for 
being optimistic about the future of 
Agency Management. 

Mr. Holcombe next discussed the 
difference between the research 
which has been done in the physical 
and the social fields of business in 

(Continued on the next page) 
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"Sun Is Rising'W—Continued 


our modern life. Mr. Holcombe said, 
“It may not be too much to say 
that the enormous disparity be- 
tween our physical and our social 
achievements is the cause of our 
present world-wide predicament. 
Our technological accomplishments 
—the products of vast labor and 
huge investments in our great re- 
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At the beginning of each year 
most of us take stock of our 
personal economic status. 


In January, many people dream 
dreams and make resolutions to 
improve, during the new year, 
their personal security and the 
security of their families. 


Alert underwriters will point out 
to their prospects that financial 
independence carries the 
price-tag of planned saving; that 
life insurance is the surest and 
easiest plan through which their 
resolutions may be executed. 
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search laboratories—are far ahead 
of our social and political accom- 
plishments, in connection with which 
research laboratories are rare 
deed. 

An enlarged agency research pro- 
gram will assist agency officers in 
spreading the beneficence of life in- 
surance through the vehicle of an 
agency force whose creation and 
stimulation are the results of scien- 
tific study. That is the ally which 
agency officers are increasingly us- 
ing. 


in- 


Fifth Reason 


Mr. Holcombe’s fifth reason 
brought forth these comments— 
“The world in which we are living 
today is sharply divided between 
two concepts. In the one, the state 
comes first and the individual sec- 
ond; in the other, the individual 
comes first and the state comes 
second. In this room, we all believe 
in the primacy of the individual. In 
these days of doubts and fears it is 
helpful for each of us to realize ex- 
actly what that means. To me there 
has been no more thrilling evidence 
in my lifetime of the place which 
life insurance has _ increasingly 
achieved in the preservation of the 
happiness and security of the indi- 
vidual. A consideration of the part 
which life insurance has already 
played, and will under your direc- 
tion, play in strengthening the dig- 
nity of the individual will arouse you 
and every man on your field force 
to greater confidence in his business, 
his company and himself.” 


Great Cooperation 


The final and sixth reason which 
Mr. Holcombe gave for optimism 
concerns the great cooperation which 
he has seen ever since the Research 
Bureau was organized between the 
Canadian and United States com- 
panies. He spoke of the fact that the 
two countries are very similar politi- 
cal democracies; both countries 
originated in the British Empire 
where they were colonies and served 
their apprenticeship in self-govern- 
ment. He concluded his remarks by 
saying, “We have stood shoulder 
to shoulder in war and in peace; 
pray God we shall ever do so. That 
is my final reason for believing that 
‘the sun is rising.’ ” 


PHYSICIANS’ MORTALITY © 


HYSICIANS record a consid 

erably higher mortality than the? 
general population from the dis- 
eases of the heart and arteries, but 
have a lower than average mortality 
from cancer, tuberculosis, appendi- 
citis, and other conditions in which 
early recognition and expert treat- 
ment can effect beneficial results. 
These are the conclusions drawn by 
the statisticians of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company from a de- 
tailed study which they have made 
from records of the American Medi- 
cal Association. 

The death rate from cancer among 
male physicians is four fifths that 
for white males of the same ages in 
the general population. For ap- 
pendicitis the ratio is three fourths, 
and for tuberculosis it is less than 
one half. ; 

The statisticians point out that the 
advantages of these and other favor- 
able ratios are offset by the rela- 
tively high mortality from the cardio- 
vascular conditions. The death rate 
from these diseases among male 
physicians is about one fifth higher 
than that among white males of the 
same ages. “Much of this excess 
mortality,” the statisticians say, “ap- 
pears to result from the special ac- 
tivities and the strains imposed upon 
the medical profession.” 


CHILD COST 


HE cost of bringing up a child in 

an American family of moderate 
income has increased more than 50 
per cent in the past decade, accord- 
ing to the statisticians of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

On the basis of prices prevailing 
about ten years ago, the cost of 
raising a child to age 18 was close to 
$10,000 in a family with an income 
of about $2,500 a year. At present 
prices, the comparable cost would be 
more than $15,000. The largest 
relative increases in cost have been 
for food and for clothing, both of 
which have approximately doubled 
in price in the period under survey. 
Fortunately, the material rise in 
family earnings within the last 
decade has made it possible for the 
large proportion of American fami- 
lies to meet these higher costs of 
bringing up a child. 
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HI. special concern of this Asso- 

ciation is the broad field of agency 
management. All the activities of 
the Association are geared to bring 
about improvements in the methods 
used in the management of our field 
forces to the end that they may be 
better selected, better trained and 
better supervised than ever before. 
The logical results of such improve- 
ments are increased production of 
a better quality of new business, 
more effective conservation of exist- 
ing business, and this greater service 
to our policyholders. A _ collateral 
but very real benefit resulting from 
more efficient operation—and this 
is true of every phase of a Com- 
pany’s operations—is a reduction in 
the net cost of life insurance. Every 
dollar that can be saved without 
diminishing necessary service to our 
policyholders and necessary help 
and support to our fine field forces 
is especially needed in these days of 
low interest rates and rising costs. 

To my mind, a life insurance 
company is primarily a sales and 
service institution. Our companies 
are, of necessity, investment insti- 
tutions also, but the sale of new in- 
surance and the service of old in- 
surance are our underlying func- 
tions. Agency officers do not have 
me of this 
officers of other departments of our 
companies must be convinced by all 
of us of this truth. 


to be convinced by 


Primary Work 


I believe that the primary work 
of the Agency Management Associa- 
tion is largely in the field of research. 
This fact-finding work is accom- 
plished through special studies and 
research projects, through the dis- 
tribution of the results of such fact- 
finding, through consultation with 
individual companies on research 
matters, and, in fact, through con- 
ferences such as this. All this stimu- 
lates individual thinking within com- 
panies and broadens individual and 
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by CARROL M. 


Prudential Insurance Company 6 


company outlook, while promoting 
solutions to specific problems. Ut 
course, much of this research can be 
done and is being done by individual 
life insurance companies. It is 
questionable, however, whether it 
can be done as broadly or as etfec- 
tively in that manner as it should 
be done. Agency management today 
is a progressive science requiring 
constant study. Changes and de- 
velopments are always in process. 
Successful company management in 
agency matters must be alive to and 
informed of new developments and 
trends in the whole industry. 

Furthermore, while most compa- 
nies can justifiably use the services 
of trained specialists in some fields, 
it is doubtful that any company can 
do this in every research phase of 
agency management. All companies, 
however, can contribute to industry 
research and can then, if they but 
will, make all possible practical use 
of such research facilities and end- 
results. 

| wish now to mention one or two 
of the many problems to the solution 
of which we may rightfully expect 
industry-wide research to contribute. 
In my opinion, there has come about 
an increasing awareness of the need 
for helping our field managers and 
assistant managers to do a better 
management job. There is need 
for better methods of selecting as- 
sistant managers and managers—a 
task which fortunately the Associa- 
tion and individual companies have 
already assumed. Underlying such 
a procedure is the need for a better 
definition and description of not 
only the responsibilities which 
should go with these two important 
field jobs, but also of the attributes 
and aptitudes that make for both 


success or failure in these"pR 
Such descriptions, for example, 
the future should state more clearly 
than ever before those characteris- 
tics of both the man and the job 
which differentiate the assistant 
manager and manager from the 
agent, for those are the characteris- 
tics for which these people are com- 
pensated and the possession of which 
is the justification for having man- 
agement in the field. This may seem 
obvious, and it is elemental, but it 
is sometimes overlooked. The ex- 
panded research program of the As- 
sociation which you heard discussed 
this morning is to me, the answer to 
the problem of improved manage- 
ment in the field. Inevitably, also, 
improved management of the field 
from the Home Office will ensue. 


Much to Be Done 


Although your Association has 
contributed immeasurably in the 
past to the solution of the problems 
of our agency force, I am sure that 
much remains to be done, and I 
am confident that the Association, 
with the help and activity of indi- 
vidual companies, can do the job. 
The responsibility of every Home 
Office, including the President of 
every company, is the development 
of a capable, efficient and successful 
field staff. This means much more 
than such obvious and commonly 
recognized factors as better selection 
and improved training. It means 
more development of the individual. 
It means the discovery of hidden 
human resources in the individual 
and the bringing out of such re- 
sources so that the individual may 
have greater job satisfaction and a’ 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Agency Management—Continued 


higher morale. Our responsibility 
to the individual field man is to pro- 
vide more opportunities for him to 
develop and increase his capacity in 
his present job, while keeping a way 
open for his future advancement and 
ever building his qualifications as a 
future leader. 

Numerous and ofttimes perplexing 
as our problems now are, they must 
inevitably increase in complexity as 
the economic, political and social 
national and world organization 
within which we must function con- 
tinues to develop and ramify. 
tunately, however, improvements 
and refinements in management 
techniques are enabling our industry 
to keep pace with these demands. 
Improved agency management sup- 
ported by research conducted on a 
broad industry-wide basis and sup- 
plemented by the work of trained 
staff specialists within our compa- 
nies, should provide the fact-finding, 
the fact-analysis and the better 
quality of personnel which will be 
needed to solve our management 
problems of the future. 


For- 
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LIBRARIES 


SPECIAL library is the logical 

clearing house for all the ques- 
tions and all the information of a 
life insurance company, Elizabeth 
Ferguson, librarian of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, told delegates to 
the 24th annual conference of the 
Life Office Management Ass’n. 


If a company does not have a 
central place through which ques- 
tions clear, Miss Ferguson declared, 
much time and effort is wasted while 
questions float around from depart- 
ment to department, over the tele- 
phone and in letters. It is the most 
natural thing in the world, she said, 
for each department to collect and 
keep at hand the books, reports, 





"A splendid opportunity for 
ambitious young man, experi- 
enced in Health and Accident 
underwriting, is open in Home 
Office of midwestern insur- 
ance company in a depart- 
ment which is just being devel- 
oped." L-248, Alfred M. Best 
Company, Inc., 75 Fulton 
Street, New York 7, New York 











services, etc., which 
needed at one time; these collectiong 
often grow into sizable libraries bug 
scattered as they are, are seldong 
used. 

“A good librarian can give library 
service if she is equipped only with 
a desk, a telephone, and full knowl- 
edge of and access to all the infor- 
mational resources of the company, 
Books may even remain in private 
bookcases, if they were allowed to 
be recorded in a central index or 
catalog so they will be readily avail- 
able to anyone wanting to use them. 


“Often, the only large new outlay 
of money for a company library is 
the salary of the librarian. It is 
poor economy not to plan on offering 
a salary adequate enough to add to 
the staff a trained person, who 
ideally has completed full college 
work plus an additional year at 
least of specialized work in a recog- 
nized school. With or without train- 
ing, however, the person should have 
a mature point of view, breadth of 
experience and education, and above 
all an energetic, outgoing personality 
which can become a vital factor in 
the organization. 
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Readers of Best's Insurance News may obtain without obligation, from selected manufacturers, 


* current literature and prices on any of the following products and services. * 
(If you desire information on any items not listed, we will make every effort to obtain it for you.) 


FILING CABINETS 
Card File 
Fibre Board 
Insulated 
Metal 
Micro 
Portable 
Rotary 

. Stencil 
Visible 

10. Wooden 


COONAN RWN > 


FILING SUPPLIES 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 


























109. Payroll 

19. Tabulating 

To BEST’S INSURANCE NEWS 

75 Fulton St., New York 7, N. Y. 
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and prices on the items checked. 
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MACHINES, MAILING 
20. Dating Stamps 
21. Envelope Sealers 

. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

. Postal Scales 

. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
5. Composing 

. Direct Copying 

. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
36. Stapling 
37. Paper Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 

Cabinets 

53. Chairs 

. Desks 

. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 

57. Safes 

58. Stools 

. Tables 
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. Wardrobes 


SERVIC 
62. 
110. 
63. 
111. 


64. 


Accounting System 

Elevator Modernization 

Fire Protection 

Floor Maintenance 
(Non-Slip) 

Office Planning 

65. Record System 

66. Sales Incentives 


SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
67. Blank Books 
68. Business Forms 
70. Envelopes 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
72. Loose Leaf Books & 
Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
. Paper 
Paper Perforators 
Pens 
. Pencils 
78. Pencil Sharpeners 
81. Staple Removers 
. Stencils & Inks 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
82. Cleaning Material 
83. Copyholders 

. Eradicable Ribbon 

85. Justifier 

. Line Indicator 

87. Pads 

88. Ribbons & Carbons 

Stands 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
103. Birthday Cards 
- 105. Bulletin Boards 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
98. First Aid Kits 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
107. Recording Door Lock 
101. Silencer a Dictating 
Machines 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 








COMBINATION TRAVELING BAG 


HIS combination file case and over- 

night bag has been designed by the 
National Brief Case Manufacturing Com- 
pany to meet the travel needs of the busy 
business man. Measuring 17 x 1144 x 5 
inches, it is available in smooth top grain 
cowhide in Aniline Russet or British Tan 
and also in Baby Walrus or Shark grain, 
black or brown. Lining is of coated wash- 
able fabric. 





“ACTION” DESK TRAY 


HE Victor Safe and Equipment Com- 

pany, Inc., is marketing a new and dif- 
ferent desk tray. A_ novel lifter in the 
front literally, as the manufacturer puts 
it, “hands you your papers.” Just reach 
out, press the action lifter lightly and 
the papers pop right into your out- 
stretched fingers—you get them all at one 
time. The tray is available in either single 
or stacked models; construction is of 
heavy metal with resilient rubber feet to 
discourage sliding and to protect the desk 
top; finish is grey, olive green. or brown 
enamel. 
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PENCIL SHARPENER HONE 


C. DILLON and Company, Inc. 
= has developed a hone to be used 
in sharpening the cutting edges of pencil 
sharpeners. The expense of buying new 
cutters and the trouble of removing and 
shipping the blades for expensive outside 
sharpening are both eliminated. Simply 
insert the “Dillon E-Z Hone” into the 
sharpener as you would a pencil, turn the 
handle in reverse and the job is done. 
Constructed of heat-treated tool steel. 
Immediate delivery. 





PAYROLL BOOK 


AY ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS has 

developed a payroll record book which, 
besides being adaptable to a small pro- 
ducer’s office, should prove a good adver- 
tising and promotional item to give to 
firms with not more than thirty em- 
ployees. The book is 8144” x 12” in size 
with space provided for an advertising 
message. It supplies all necessary pay- 
roll information including hours worked, 
rate, earnings and deductions for one 
year. Cost is about that of a good 
calendar. 


PERSONALIZED NAME PLATE 


Leng personalized desk name plate is 
an ideal promotional gift for a com. 
pany’s better agents and brokers or for a 
producer’s preferred clients. Working 
from a person’s written signature, Free 
State Art Plastics, the manufacturers, 
enlarge and reproduce it on lightweight 
shatter-resistant Plexiglass. If desired, 
the company’s name or advertising mes- 
sage may be stamped in the base in such 
a position that it faces the occupant of 
the desk. The personalized nature of this 
gift, the length of time it will be retained 
and the preferred position it receives in 
the recipient’s office all act to make it 
a superior promotional gift. 





CHROME BENCHETTE 


HIS new Benchette, styled for the 

modern office, will seat two persons 
comfortably. Constructed of welded 
heavy gauge one-inch chrome-plated tub- 
ular steel with stain and fire-resistant 
plastic-coated leatherette seat and back. 
Over-all dimensions are 36” wide by 20” 
deep by 32” high. Manufactured by Maso 
Steel Products in antique red, brown, 
blue, green or black. 
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ORE than twenty years ago 
Mi was decided at the Aetna 

Life that results which had 
been achieved through individual 
wage incentives in factories pro- 
vided good reasons for investigating 
the possible use of these incentives 
in our own home office for clerical 
jobs. 


After our time standards for this 
work had been established, it was 
necessary to decide the basis on 
which our incentive was to be paid. 
We thought that clerical workers 
would prefer a guaranteed salary to 
a straight piece-work plan, and: be- 
cause there was in most cases quite 
a wide spread between a theoretical 
day’s work based on time study and 
the amount actually being produced, 
it was indicated that we could afford 
to guarantee the regular salaries and 
still hope for substantial economies. 

It was consequently decided to 
maintain the same salary plan in- 
cluding merit increases for those 
working on incentives as for those 
not on incentives. 100% of efficiency 
was defined as the rate of production 
which the average well-trained em- 
ployee should be able to maintain 
throughout the day without undue 
fatigue, and 1% of basic salary was 
offered for each percent of efficiency 
over 70. 


Extension of the Plan 


Our initial experiments in operat- 
ing the incentive plan were consid- 
ered a success, and it was therefore 
decided to gradually extend the plan. 
This process was continued until 
1942 when the lack of manpower 
under wartime conditions made it 
necessary to devote less time to this 
type of work. During the next few 
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years the effectiveness of our plan 
decreased because we were not in a 
position to do all of the necessary 
maintenance work and because many 
jobs were filled by temporary em- 
ployees working on a part-time 
basis. 

This situation has now changed. 
During the past year we have or- 
ganized an enlarged group of people 
and trained them in the installation 
of office incentives. It is their job 
to restore the bonus plan to full 
effectiveness and to extend the plan 
as rapidly as a good thorough job 
will allow. 

The initial step in investigating 
the possible use of incentives in any 
operating department is to review 
job descriptions which have been 
prepared in connection with our job 
evaluation plan. We have job de- 
scriptions for every job in the four 
companies housed in our building 
—in our life company, casualty com- 
pany and our two fire companies. 
These job descriptions are examined 
from four angles. 


First, at least four employees 
must be doing interchangeable work 
so that there will be a fair chance 
of saving at least one clerk’s full 
time and sharing the savings with 
the remaining three as the incentive. 


Second, the rate of production 
should be under the control of the 
person doing the work,—a _ste- 
nographer taking dictation being a 
good example of a person whose 
rate of production is not under her 
own control. 


OFFICE EFFICIENCY 


INCENTIVES 


Third, there should be relatively 
continuous supply of work,—a mes- 
senger subject to call by a group of 
people within the department being 
an example of a job which probably 
should not be included. 

Fourth, work is not considered 
suitable for bonus unless the pro- 
cedure is governed by definite rules. 
For instance, the work of an under- 
writer who examines applications 
for insurance as well as other evi- 
dence submitted and who may de- 
cide that further investigations are 
necessary before making his de- 
cision to accept or reject a risk 
would be an example of the type 
which we would not want to put on 
incentives. 


Complicated Jobs Can Be Covered 


However, some work covered by 
rules is quite complicated as well as 
varied, and we have had good re- 
sults in covering it,—an example is 
the employee who calculates policy 
loans. On this job one request might 
require calculations involving a pre- 
vious loan to be deducted from a 
new one, interest on the prior loan, 
a possible premium to be included 
in the new loan, and an examination 
of the policy title which often is a 
complicated job. The next might 
be for a small loan under a policy 
which clearly has’ sufficient cash 
value. The difference in time spent 
on these two cases would be great, 
but we have found it possible to 
arrive at an average figure which 
provides a very satisfactory basis of 
operation because the overall volume 
of such work is.large and the per- 
centage of complicated and simple 
cases remains sufficiently constant. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Incentives—Continued 


When the timestudy man arrives 
in a department, he usually finds at 
least some of the employees rather 
apprehensive and his first job is to 
try to create a friendly atmosphere 
and to answer any questions frankly 
so that there will be no air of 
mystery. 

Before undertaking timings, he 
first makes a close observation of the 
work to see whether changes in 
method might be desirable. Of 
course, it is more economical to 
make changes before detailed studies 
rather than after them. An example 
of this is the clerk who received 
copies of certain records in duplicate 
and who first separated the originals 
from the duplicates, then sorted the 
originals into exact alphabetical or- 
der, and finally sorted the duplicates 
into the same alphabetical order. 
This may sound rather fantastic to 
you but maybe some of you can find 
similar situations in your own of- 
fices if you have not carefully re- 
viewed the work. 





Did you getall your 
dictation done 


=a) 


SoundScriber electronic dictating 
equipment helps you get things done 
at top speed and efficiency, at lower 
cost. Secretaries praise it. Write today 
for the complete story of this amaz- 
ing new business aid—the “‘machine 
that serves the mind.” 


JOUND/CRIBER 


Trade Mark 
ELECTRONIC RECORDING EQUIPMENT 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. BL-1, New Haven 4, Conn. 




















Please send case histories on SoundScribers in operation. 
Name 
Company 
Street 
City, State 
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After methods have been decided 
upon and changes have been made, 
timestudies are undertaken. The 
technique is very similar to that used 
in the study of shop operations. 


Quality Standards 


It is also important that arrange- 
ments be made for the maintenance 
of quality standards. For some types 
of work this can be done without any 
specific penalties for errors while in 
other types incorrect work is done 
over without additional credit, or 
cash penalties for each error are 
charged against bonus earnings. De- 
ductions are never made from basic 
salary and penalties are not carried 
over from one bonus period to an- 
other. 

When the timestudies and the 
related work have been completed, 
a report is made to the department 
head recommending adoption or dis- 
approval of incentives on the work in 
question. Adoption is recommended 
by the personnel department only 
if a satisfactorily workable plan has 
been evolved. At this time there is 
also a rather detailed discussion of 
the responsibilities of the supervisor 
in connection with the operation of 
the plan. 


Essentials of the Plan 


I believe the main points in the 
installation and maintenance of our 
plans have been covered and per- 
haps the concluding topic should be 
an enumeration of the points which 
we have come to consider essential 
to the plan’s success. The first of 
these is Guaranteed Time Standards. 
Many of you are undoubtedly fa- 
miliar with the difficulties which 
can arise when rates are tampered 
with for reasons*which seem un- 
necessary or unfair to the employee 
on the job, and we are satisfied that 
this point is fully of as much im- 
portance in the office as in the shop. 

Secondly, we have always guar- 
anteed that the services of employ- 
ees will not be terminated because 
of the installation of incentives in 
any department. We have found it 
of great help to be able to make this 
statement to groups of employees in 
departments where a bonus is about 
to be installed and even in the 30’s 
when there was an adequate supply 


of applicants for every availah 
opening, we were able to transfe 
employees and to let natural term; 
nations without replacement tak 
care of reductions in personnel. 


The third point is that of keeping 
employees who are working on in 
centives on exactly the same salan 
basis as those who are not. We ca 
truthfully tell every employee that 
under the plan he has nothing to lose 
but does have an opportunity to sub 
stantially increase his earnings if 
he puts forth the necessary effort 
which in reality is little more than 
closer application to his work and 
the resisting of distractions. Em- 
ployees working on incentive plans 
get the feeling they are working for 
themselves. 


Employee Attitude 


This change in the attitude of em- 
ployees was demonstrated by the 
case of a girl who takes items of 
business on which additional infor- 
mation is needed to another depart- 
ment where this information is avail- 
able. It was her former practice to 
leave the records with one of the 
people and to spend the time talking 
with friends while the records were 
being passed around during the 
course of completion. Members of 
this department received quite a sur- 
prise one morning when the young 
lady appeared in the department, 
personally took the records to each 
desk and told each person “Give me 
this information as quickly as you 
can, my time is valuable.” 


Regarding the results of incen- 
tives, we have found that when the 
plan is well administered in a de- 
partment, most of the employees 
working under the plan earn some 
addition to salary,—the average ex- 
tra amount is 20%. After payment 
of this salary cost increased by the 
incentive payments, there will be an 
average reduction of about 30% in 
the labor cost from which about 10% 
should be deducted to cover the cost 
of installation and maintenance leav- 
ing a net saving to the company of 
20%. This means that net savings 
to the company are about equal to 
the additional amount paid to em- 
ployees. 


From an address before the American Man- 
agement Association. 
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LOT'S WIFE 


S WE read stories of the past 
Av intelligence and imagina- 

tion, we build mental movies 
of the characters and follow their 
doings as we turn page after page. 

Let us take one little incident as 
an illustration. We read of a man 
and wife with their two daughters 
fleeing for refuge to a little city 
nearby while behind them in their 
old home the earliest atomic bombs 
of fire and brimstone are bursting. 
We picture the man, realizing that 
the past is gone, planning already 
for the future in the days ahead as he 
hurries along. The wife, however, 
yearns for the life that they are 
leaving—probably they had _ lived 
near the market place—and_ un- 
doubtedly, it had been pleasant to 
meet one’s neighbors at the well and 
discuss the doings of everyone else 
—so she hangs back. And the script 
then goes on to read, “And his 
(Lot’s) wife looked back from be- 
hind him and she became a pillar 
of salt.” 

Of all the witchery that man cooks 
up to take his mind from his press- 
ing problems, none is so dear to him 
as to look backward and wish to 
wander aimlessly into the past. We 
are apt to take pride in our realism 
and objective thinking but at the 
same time, we talk glibly of a return 
to “normal’’—that elusive will-o-the- 
wisp word with no mathematical 
meaning and which only highlights 
the impossibility of a return to the 
irretrievable past. 

I have recalled to your minds that 
little picture from history because 
the life insurance business is not 
immune from looking back with 
sweet regrets about the “‘good old 
days” and we still retain a vivid 
recollection of the time, not so long 
ago, when we stood still and, like 
a pillar of salt, began to disinte- 
grate. 

What we need to do is restrict 
our use of the past to learning from 
it rather than yearning for it. If we 
do this, we can profit mightily by 
viewing a mental, historical movie 
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reel. In it we see in the early 1930's 
a group of men busily setting im- 
possible quotas for their field forces 
with their eyes turned backward to 
the production figures of the late 
1920’s and with-much yearning for 
the return of those good old days 
mstead of boldly making plans to 
face the bleakness ahead. 


Fat of the Land 


Now that particular reel is just 
about to come down to the present 
time. In 1945, the production of 
new ordinary business exceeded that 
of 1944 by 15%. Again, in 1946, 
the production of new ordinary busi- 
ness exceeded that of 1945 by 54%. 
Once more, we begin to turn our 
eyes backward to 1946 which we are 
beginning to call “normal.” 

We have had it easy lately. 
Agency men have lived off the fat 
of the land, like the girdle manu- 
facturers, and we have made no re- 
search into the causes of it. Per- 
haps the increase in population is a 
factor as we have added 11,368,000 
people in seven years—equivalent 
to another Indiana, plus Wisconsin, 
plus lowa, and Oklahoma too. Per- 
haps the fact that National Service 
Insurance—in spite of all that the 
insurance agents have done, and 
very ably done, to help veterans re- 
instate their insurance—has_ de- 
creased from $150,000,000,000 to 
$35,000,000,000 has left a void for 
protection that has been filling up in 
the last two years. Perhaps the in- 
tensities of war during the years of 
conflict, with many agents away in 
service, left little time to consider 
insurance needs and we have been 
satisfying a pent-up demand. Per- 
haps the decrease in the purchasing 
power of the dollar has been one of 
the important causes. 

We wonder if recent experience is 
“normal” but we do not know be- 
cause we have no real facts on which 
to base any plans for the future. 


Someday, perhaps, the psycholo- 
gists may be able to explain why 
practically all present planning seems 
to be done in relation to last year’s 
figures, whereas the only real meas- 
ures are the potentials of the market 
immediately ahead. No doubt it 
takes more skill to come up with re- 
liable potentials particularly where 
estimates of human behavior are 
involved. It is easier to be like Lot’s 
wife rather than to be like Lot but 
that is disintegrating. 

It is true that we cannot go back 
and live in the past but the past is 
useful as we learn from it of some 
of the things that have been tried 
and where they failed and where 
they succeeded ; and thereby we are 
better fortified to go forward into the 
future—a future in which, as Alice 
in Wonderland says, “We simply 
have to keep going faster and faster 
to stay in the same place.” 


Experiences of the Past 


Our experiences since the dawn 
of man, and especially here on the 
North American continent, give us 
many illustrations of the uses of the 
past for enlightening and fortifying 
us to go forward into the future. 

Today, perhaps, as never before, 
we need to be fortified as we stand 
on the threshold of the future, mak- 
ing long-term plans for the “New 
North America.” 

This term is truly expressive be- 
cause between the United States and 
Canada of 1940 and today there is a 
vast difference in sphere after sphere 
—national income, world position, 
debt, world trade, political and so- 
cial views. 

We study the nineteen specimens 
of “civilizations” so ably described 
by Toynbee. Their geneses—the 
challenge of their environments 
their growth—and then their break- 
down and final disintegration. One 
often wonders, however, if we ever 
really try to analyze their experi- 
ences and why they failed, so that 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Lot's Wife—Continued 


we may more truly use them for our 
own enlightenment in the days 
ahead. 

We honor the experiences of those 
who have brought us economic free- 
dom from. drudgery. 

In the dim mists of the past we 
can sense the unknown primitive 
man who first discovered that by 
rubbing sticks together one could 
produce fire; and the lazy genius 
who got so tired humping his pack 
that he came up with a revolutionary 
invention—the wheel. 

We think of steam power and 
James Watt; Fourneyron and the 
hydraulic turbine ; Lenoir and Daim- 
ler with internal combustion en- 
gines ; Faraday and his electric gen- 
erator; Edison and electric lights; 
the Wright Brothers and the air- 
plane; and others too numerous to 
name. 

Economically the efforts of such 
men have taken us forward to new 
achievements. Since 1850 our net 
national output has increased 27 
times although our labor force has 
been increased only 8% times; and 
at the same time the work hours per 
week have been reduced by one- 
third. 


Political Freedoms 


We treasure also, as part of our 
heritage, those events which have 
led us eventually to our political 
freedoms : 


Jacques Cartier at Quebec, 
nearly a century before history 
begins for us on this side of the 
line; Joliet, Marquette and La 
Salle traveling by canoe the length 
of the Great Lakes and down the 
Mississippi; the Pilgrims at 
Plymouth Rock; a little band of 
men signing the Declaration of 
Independence ; the signing of the 
Statute of Westminster making 
Canada a completely independent 
nation; the standing together 
twice so that dictatorship might 
not rule the world. 


Politically we have grown from 
colonies—through serious internal 
divisions—to small nations isolated 
by oceans——and now to powerful 
world leaders. 
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Such men from the past did not 
achieve their goals by yearning for 
“the good old days.” Stalwart souls 
they were—pioneers looking for- 
ward to find opportunity. They car- 
ried Magna Carta, which had made 
free the bodies and persons of men, 
forward to a new concept . . . giv- 
ing freedom to men’s ingenuity and 
enterprise so that they may, in that 
freedom, establish their own secu- 
rity. 

As an important part of the na- 
tional economy and freedom of in- 
dividual choice in our two countries, 
there stands life insurance. 


Pioneers 


Halley of comet fame and other 
early mathematicians; the man- 
agers of the Westminster So- 
ciety who established the first 
agency system in England; Wil- 
liam Bard (N. Y. Life-Trust) 
the first to appoint agents in an 
American Life Insurance com- 
pany; Willard Phillips (N. E. 
Mut.) the pioneer of mutuality in 
life insurance over here; Morris 
Robinson (Mutual N. Y.) founder 
of person-to-person soliciting and 
many others. 


These men were pioneers in a 
true sense—they had no past ex- 
periences of the kind that they could 
draw on for their plans for life in- 
surance, but built from entirely new 
concepts. 

As we look back now over the 
past one hundred years we can learn 
much of the failures and the suc- 
cesses of the structures built on their 
foundations. 

In the life insurance business we 
have learned from the past that 
financial soundness is of the essence 
of success; that management ex- 
pense, of which 65%. is spent in the 
field, is an important factor in de- 
termining one’s competitive position 
with other companies; that extrava- 
gance—whether in the form of too 
high commissions or otherwise—is 
incompatible with continuance as 
free enterprise in the opinion of the 
public and government authorities. 

As part of our national economy 
we have grown along with it. 

Since 1900 our life insurance in 
force has increased 20 times. But 
let us not think we have done too 


splendid a job because since 1940 
the amount of insurance in force 
corrected for the decline in purchas. 
ing power of the dollar has decreased 
by four per cent. 


Expanding Services 


Today, therefore, we face the 
problem of expanding our services 
and satisfying new needs so that men 
and women may build for themselves 
in a system of free enterprise the de- 
sired security for the family and for 
old age. 

Always in our past there have 
been objectives to be gained and in- 
centives held out for attainment. 

There are still big objectives to be 
attained. But today we face, in a 
greater degree and in new forms, 
the age-old struggle between free- 
dom and slavery. 

There is nothing new in this basic 
struggle. It has been going on for 
ages. What is new is that for the 
first time in several decades the pro- 
ponents of freedom have been thrown 
on the defensive. 

Today the prestige of freedom— 
political and economic—is being sub- 
jected to strongly corrosive attacks, 

Fourteen men sit in the politburo 
in Moscow, read their reports and 
make their decisions. Most of them 
have never been outside of Russia 
and know nothing firsthand of the 
exterior world. They appear to us 
to be actuated by one common con- 
viction; namely, that our system of 
political and economic freedom must 
go bust or their own system perish, 
since the past results of the two 
systems are so overwhelmingly in 
our favor. They raise the question 
whether, after all, a society of free- 
dom is best suited to modern secu- 
rity. They assert that they promote 
the welfare of the masses and pro- 


vide peace and security. Peace— 
sure, because every discordant 
thought is liquidated. Security— 


sure, planned production free of in- 
terruption from strikes or shut- 
downs. There is always Siberia for 
those who disagree. 

We next look across the ocearvat 
an ancient nation—the cradle of free- 
dom and we see there a changed pic- 
ture—a revolutionary one. Those 
in power ascribe their troubles to 

(Continued on page 40) 
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1948 


Company 


Acacia Mutual (D. C.) ......... 
Aetna Life (Conn.) 
AMiance Late GRID feces ssicccs's 
American Home (Kans.) ...... 
American Hospital and Life 
(Texas) 
American 
American 
American 


. & A. (Mo.) 
Life (Ala.) 
Mutual (la.) 
American National, Texas 
American Reserve ( Nebr.) 
Atlantic Life (Va.) 
Atlas Late. (Oia): 6 ..c sds cess 
Baltimore Life (Md.) 
Bankers Life (Iowa) 
Bankers Life (Nebr.) .......... 
Bankers National (N. J.) 
Beneficial Lite (Utah). .........% 
Beneficial Standard (Calif. ) 
Boston Mutual 
Calif.-Western 
en Sk Oe 
Central Assur. (Ohio) 
Central Life (TIIl.) 
Central Life (lowa) 
Church Life (N. Y.) 
Coastal States (Ga.) 
College Life (Ind.) 
COMMUAL ATs TEP. cswsas ws Coats 
Columbian Mutual (Tenn.) 
Columbian National (Mass.) .... 
Columbus Mutual (Ohio) ...... 
Combined American (Texas) 
Commercial. CArig.) ..........5. 
Commonwealth (Ky.) 
Connecticut General 
Connecticut Mutual ............ 
Conservative Life (W. Va.) 
Constitution Life ( Calif.) 
Continental American 
Besterh: Dane C0. Weed svcd s «sas 
Empire L. & A. (Ind.) 
Equitable Life (D. C.) 
Houitable Date €9G2) occ cscs ce 
Equitable Society (N. Y.) 
Expressmen’s Mutual ........... 
Farmers and Traders (N. Y.) .. 
Farmers Life (Iowa) .......... 
Federal L. & C. (Mich.) 
Federal Life (UIE) oisscs ccecevs 
Fidelity Mutual (Pa.) .......... 
Fidelity National (Colo.) 
First National (Ariz.) ......... 
Forest Lawn Life ( Calif.) 
Pratiklin. Lite (QR) oo. ckssess se 
George Washington (W. Va.) 
SS 2 i errr reer 
Great Eastern Mutual (Colo.) 
Great National (Texas) 
Great Northern (Wisc.) ........ 
Great Northwest (Wash.) 
Great West (Canada) ......... 
Guarantee Mutual (Neb.) 
Guaranty Income (La.) 
Guaranty Union ( Calif.) 
Guardian Life (N. Y.) 
Home Life (N. Y.) 
Meets Eee EP os cai cc access 
Home Security (N. C.) ........ 
Hoosier Farm Bureau (Ind.) .. 
Illinois Bankers Life ........... 
Independence Mutual (N. C.) 
Independent Life (Md.) 
Indianapolis (Ind.) ....... 
Interstate L. & A. (Tenn.) 
Jefferson Standard (N. ©.) 

John Hancock Mutual 


eereece 


States 
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1 
Date Dividend 
Scale is Effective 


4/1/48 
1/1/48 


4/1/48 
1/1/48 
4/1/48 
1/1/48 
1/1/48 


1/1/48 
1/1/48 


1/1/48 
1/1/48 


6/1/48 


1/1/48 
1/1/48 
1/1/48 


1/1/48 
7/1/48 


a 


Z . 
Scale is: 


Undecided 
Revised 
Non-Par 
Continued 


Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Revised 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Decreased 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Non-Par 
Decreased 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Revised 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 


Undecided 
New Co. 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 

Continued 

Continued 
Non-Par 

Continued 

Continued (xx) 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 

Revised 

Continued 
Non-Par 

Continued 
Non-Par 

Continued 


(yy) 


Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Continued 
Revised 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Undecided 
Non-Var 
Revised 


Dividends 
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1948 DIVIDEND, CSO AND RELATED TABLES—Continued 


Company 


Kansas City Life ( Mo.) 
Knights Life ( Pa.) 
eS LS SEE a Oe 
Liberty National (Ala.) ........ 
Life and Casualty (Tenn.) 
Life of Georgia 
REO iE IID, von hoo 5 0.0.6 55 she sie 
Lincoln Liberty (Nebr.) 
Lincoln National (Ind.) 
Loyal Protective (Mass.) ...... 
Lutheran Mutual Life (lowa) 
Manhattan Life (N. Y.) ........ 
Manhattan Mutual ( Kans.) 
Massachusetts Mutual .......... 
Metropolitan Life (N. Y.) 
pS eee 
Minnesota Mutual .........0:.. 
oe i, 9: ee a 
Modern Life (Minn.) .......... 
Monumental Life (Md.) ....... 
Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.) 
Mutual Life (Canada) 

en S&S 
Mutual Savings Life ( Mo.) 
Mutual Service Life ( Minn.) 
National Equity Life ( Ark.) 
National Fidelity (Mo.) ........ 
National Guardian ( Wisc.) 
National L. & A. (Tenn.) 
National Life (Canada) 
National Life (Vermont) 
National Life (Iowa) .......... 
National Reserve Life (Kans.).. 
New England Mutual 
Ee a Se ee ee 
N.Y. Saws Bake ........... 
North American L. & C. ( Minn.) 
North American Life (Can.) .... 
North Carolina Mutual Life .... 
Northern Life (Can.) .......... 
Northwestern Mutual ( Wisc.) 
Occidental ( Calif.) 
COO PAINE sils ose cicsccdea ct 
Ohio State Life (Ohio) ........ 
Old American Ins. ( Mo.) 
Old Line Life (Wisc. ) 
Pacific Mutual ( Calif.) 
eS er rr 
Pan-American Life (La.) 
Paul Revere ( Mass.) 
Penn Mutual (Pa) ...........- 
Philadelphia Life ( Pa.) 
Phoenix Mutual (Conn. ) 
ye ee 2 eee 
Policyholders National (S. D.) .. 
Postal Life & Casualty (Mo.) 
ees ES a A. 2 
Presbyterian Ministers ( Pa.) 
Provident L. & A. (Tenn.) 
Provident Life (N. D.) 
Provident Mutual (Pa.) 
x. LG ES ee 
Pyramid Life (Mo.) 
Relate Lite (MO.) conn scccnss. 
Reliance Mutual (Ill.) ......... 
Reserve Loan Life (Texas) 
Rockford Life (IIL) 
Scranton Tafe (Pa) .........0 
peer T.-C.) on ses 
Security Mutual Life (N. Y.) 
Service Life (Nebr.) 
Shenandoah Life ( Va.) 
Southern National (Texas) 
Southern States (Texas) 
Standard Life (Ind.) 
Standard Life (Ore.) 
State Capital (N. C.) 
State Mutual ( Mass.) 
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1 
Date Dividend 
Seale is Effective 


3/1/48 


1/1/48 
2/1/48 
1/1/48 


1/1/48 


1/1/48 
5/1/48 
5/1/48 
1/1/48 
1/1/48 
1/1/48 
6/30/48 
4/1/48 


(p) 


9 
Scale is: 


Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Undecided 
Decreased 
Continued 
Undecided 
Continued 
Undecided 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Revised 
Continued 
Increased 
Continued 
Continued 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Revised 
Continued 
Continued 
Revised 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Continued - 
Continued 
(o) 
Non-Par 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Decreased 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Revised 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Non-Par 
Non-Par 
Continued 
Continued 
Undecided 
Continued 
Continued 
Continued 
'nereased 
Continued 
Undecided 
Non-Par 
Continued (u) 


3 
Accumulated 
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2Y% 


Zo (zz) 


(j) 


(n) 


Withdrawable 


227% 


feeee 


(j) 


-—Change to C.8.0.— 
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5 
Date 


Rate 

1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/48 3% 
(k) 3% 
1/1/48 2%4% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 3% 

1/1/48 3% (b) 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/48 2%% 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/48 2Y%% 
10/16/47 244% 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 2%% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 2U%% 
1/1/48 3% 
9/1/45 24%% 
me stcena 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/48 2% 
1/1/48 2Yu% 
i.) ere e 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/47 2U%% 

1/1/48 3% (vv) 

1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 2Uu’% 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/48 2YU% 
11/1/47 24% 
11/17/47 2% 
1/1/48 24% 

1/1/48 234% (m) 

1/1/48 214% (f) 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/47 2% 
1/1/48 24% 
1/1/47 2% 
1/1/48 2Y% 
12/15/45 2Y% 

12/1/47 244% (a) 
1/1/48 2% 
1/1/48 (e) 3% 
1/1/48 2% 
1/1/48 3% 
12/1/47 2U4% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/2/48 24% 
9/15/47 2U% 
1/1/48 2U% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 2% 
1/1/48 2% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 2% 
1/1/48 2% 
10/ /47 YAN 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 2U% 
(k) 2% 
1/1/48 LVA% 
1/1/48 2% 
4/1/48 3% 
1/1/48 2% 
De”. esac 
1/1/48 = 2% 
No eaece 
MeL. seeds 
1/1/48 3% 
5/1/47 2%4% 
1/1/49 3% 
1/1/48 2%% 


Best’s Life News 





State Na 
State Re 
Sterling 
Sun Life 
Sun Life 
Sunset | 
Supreme 
Teachers 
Texas | 
The Tra 
Union C 
Union E 
Union L 
Union \ 
United | 
United 
United 
United - 
United ; 
United ° 
Washing 
Webster 
West C 
Westerr 
Wester 
Wiscec ys 
Wiscon: 


World 


(a) 2 
(b) 2 
(c) } 
(e) ¢ 
(f) 3 
(gz) 4 
(h) 3 
(i) ¢ 
(j) ¢ 
(k) | 
(m) . 
(n) | 
(o) 


(p) 
(q) 





Jan 
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1 5 , ~Change to C.8.0.— 
Date Dividend 2 Accumulated Installments Installments not 6 7 
Company Scale is Effective Scale is: Dividends Withdrawable Withdrawable Date Rate 
State Natit GOD css<kptiens: posses Non-Par ak. -. ~_. Slee Se renee 1/1/48 3% 
State Reserve (TGeas) 22.2225.) “asiciswrs Pe kw aks) |, tO adie 1/1/48 3% (e) 
Sterling CHEN jcc ai scec ates BOO see eos Mare as Oo eee I Gee 1/1/48 2.2% 
" Gam Life (COMMBRD sac ceases 4/1/48 J RRs rts ok eos Li ae 1/1/48 24% 
2 Sun Life of America (Md.) celles makeoes Eo he eee ee ee ES tam Tt 1/1/48 3% 
Sunset Life (Wash.) .......... 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 6/30/48 2% 
Supreme: Libestgr G8) iss. vem \ Shea OGRE sk ee aes 1/1/48 2YU% 
Teachers I. & A. (N. Y.) ...... 1/1/48 Continued ti... .. 2% 24%4% 1/1/48 244% 
‘Texas Prag sosaccs<ssissas 84 skeicon NOM-EOE tenes 3% 3% 1/1/48 3% 
The Travelin Teme oo5kSeas ©? Pere © MONS i OU ee! ee ee 1/1/48 2% 
(sion Central (2UO8) isin us.cate > cases eS ee ee a 9/1/47- 2%% 
Union Employees (Wash.) ..... —...... Undecided Sn Ne osk act Cela taee SE: fn otis 
b [inion Like CVaie cc sece ae” Ge See ene. eh, a ee OT Te 1/1/48 (v) 3% 
) Union Mutual Life (Me.) ...... 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 1/1/48 214% 
United Benefit Life (Nebr.) .... =... NG@A-Par > sess 2% (i) 1/1/48 2Y% 
United Fidtiity (Pees? ...k.05° ”  Shewen Non-Par afk 2Uu’% 2U% Be 2 coated 
Caited Tens BE) ws ashes =" BSSen0 : ee ea. ae Ue Se 1/1/48 2% 
United Mutual Life (N. Y.) .... =... None Declared _....... Ben Se See 1/1/48 2% 
United Services 2 SS SE 6 Sees soe Pe ay ee re ee ee Pe 4/1/46 21% 
United States Government Life .. 1/1/48 Comeine. ees. aces 4 OF eee? 7 eee 
Washineton Natl. (TD): cscs. See eae Nos-Par csv 214% 2Yu~% 1/1/ 24% 
Webster Life (Iowa) .......... 4/2/48 Continued 34% See gee eg 
West Coast Life (Calif.) ....... 1/1/48 Continued (p) 2%% (j) 244% (j) 24% (j) 1/1/48 2% 
Western Reserve Life (Texas) .. 1/1/48 Continued 3Y% 2U% 34% No  Saae 
Western States Life (N. D.) ... 6/1/47 (t) Continued 34% 2Y% (s) 2%% (s) 1/1/48 (w) 3% 
Wisconsin BAR@ “hooks cscs cess 1/1/48 Continued 3% 3% 3% 1/1/48 2UY% 
Wihsconais, NisieOe — on fccsccac °' MSéeeew Non-Far 8 = casks 3% (s) 3% (s) 1/1/48 2Y% 
World (IG ced ii cncccua 1/1/48 Continued 2% ae Ae 1/1/48 214% 
(a) 2%% for non-participating policies. (r) Continued until 12/31/48. 
(b) 2%% for Investment type policies. (s) Also 3%%. 
(c) Mandatory states ony. (t) 7/1/48. 
(e) On some plans. (u) Some dividends on term policies. 
(f) 3% for non-participating policies. (v) or 4/1/48. 
(zg) and 3%. (w) Minnesota only. 
(h) 2%% on proceeds paid in installments. (x) Except paid up dividends. 
vv) (i) Guaranteed rate stated in policy. (y) Interest income 2%. 
(j) Or guaranteed rate if higher. (z) Not granted. 
(k) During 1948. (ss) And surplus interest. 
(m) 3% for cash values. (uu) On most participating plans; 214% on others; 3% on non- 
(n) Life income 2%4%. , participating policies for guaranteed values. 
(o) Adjusted so as to bring net rate in line with C.S.O. Mortality (vv) For non-forfeiture values only. 
table. (xx) Term dividends increased; Annuity dividends decreased. 
(p) Continued to 7/1/48. (yy) Increased 8% on American Experience Policies. 
(q) 2%% on installments. (zz) Also 24%%. 
‘m) 
) 
“Pushing” a pen can be drudgery 
7 
thrilli d Inspiring.” 
or inritting ana inspiring. 
(a) 


day Mrs. A. J. Ballard, 


San Antonio, Texas. 


“Seldom recalled now are the trials and disappointments of the first twelve 
years of our married life. But when circumstances do call them to mind, 
I can still see “Jack” coming home from work, utterly discouraged with 
his job as bookkeeper at the lumber company. To a person of his tempera- 
ment the impersonal nature of his work, the lack of self-expression, and 


=. absence of opportunity to meet people were becoming a greater strain 
daily. 





“Then came his big- break! In 1932 he joined Minnesota Mutual as a life 

underwriter. His outlook on life changed abruptly. “Pushing” the same 

: pen which he had used to make ledger entries was no longer a drudgery, 

but an exciting and inspiring experience. Four years later we were able financially to build our “dream house” 


of native logs. Then in 1942 “Jack” realized his impelling ambition . . . he was made General Agent for the 
Company. 


Peters ee eee ee eee Bee eee eee eee 
“Our son Jack, a graduate of Texas A. & M., after his release SHE MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INS. CO. 

from the army, and influenced by his Dad’s enthusiasm and his  & Saint Paul |, Minnesota 

outstanding success in personal selling and in the training of new § | want to know how A. J. Ballard does it. | may 
men with the Company’s Organized Sales Presentation, has chosen 8 a ee 
to become a life underwriter. Since the first of this year Jack — <es Sa apeba tacit het 

has written over a quarter of a million of new business . . . all GB AGFOSS -- 0. eee even es eee e eee ese ese eseeseeeee ees 


of it because he uses this exclusive Minnesota Mutual selling aid. & City seseeees Zone State 


r 
4228S SSS SSS Se eee eee eee eee ee 


“ve MINNESOTA MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SAINT PAUL 1, MINN. ORGANIZED 1880 
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Lot's Wife—from 36 


certain traditions and social habits 
and they prescribe measures to 
change them. When these do not 
seem to be enough the road leads 
onward to collectivism. They have 
tried to set up a system which disre- 
garded the incentives that propel and 
synchronize a society based on free- 
dom of the individual. Without such 
incentives the alternative is control 
and compulsion. Man is _ funda- 
mentally greedy and lazy. In a de- 
mocracy the former trait is in the 
ascendency—in collectivism, the lat- 
ter is predominant. The next stage 
will be more extreme—further to 








Multiple Prospects 


Washington National fieldmen enjoy a special ad- 
vantage not available to the “single-line under- 
writer.” Every prospect in a Washington National 
salesman’s file is a multiple prospect for life, health 
and accident, and individual hospital protection. 
Likewise, a life or accident and health policyowner 
remains a prospect for the other lines of coverage 
provided by this company. In addition, the individ- 
ual policyowner frequently becomes an avenue to 
the writing of a group case at his place of business. 
Multiple prospects mean extra business, and this is 
one of the reasons why Washington National field- 
men are earning a good living. 


WASHINGTON 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
Executive Offices: Evanston, Illinois 


Georce R. KENDALL, President 


the left 
at hand. 

When and if the British come to 
believe—as so many of us believe 
over here—that their privations and 
sacrifices are principally due to put- 
ting political theories ahead of eco- 
nomic recovery, they will call a halt 
on their revolution and reverse the 
trend—as we have managed to do 
over here—assuming of course that 
they retain their right to make a 
choice. It is for that possibility of 
reversal that we must keep alive the 
forces that may accomplish it. 

Those are the scenes that stretch 
before us as we stand on the thresh- 
old of ‘“Tomorrow.”’ 





and is very probably close 





NATIONAL 





Our illustrations have shown us 
that we must confront the future 
and its problems, not with nostalgia 
for the past, but with clear head, 
greater knowledge, robust resolu- 
tions and a grave awareness of our 
responsibilities in the task of building 
and maintaining a stable, prosper- 
ous economy and retaining political 
freedom. 

We now have a heightened recog- 
nition of the inter-dependence of all 
the units in our economy and in our 
world. 


We must strive toward our ob- 
jectives with new tools—and with 
old tools forged in the fire of war— 
and with great new power. 

We have learned again that brains 
and skill and ideas are not the mo- 
nopoly of any nation, any industry 
or any company; and that there is 
no achievement however splendid 
that cannot be bettered by research, 
by experience and by knowledge. 

Mankind will forever pin its faith 
on the future and make plans for it. 
The world is comparing not only the 
past but also the plans for the fu- 
ture. What are our plans as we 
stand on the threshold of our fu- 
ture? 

Economically we have the tre- 
mendous advantage of possessing 
3% million business enterprises 
other than agriculture and about 6 
million in many varied types of 
agriculture. Thus in our economy 
we have some 10 million places 
where innovations may be author- 
ized and where experiments may be 
tried. 


Believing as Goethe said, “There . 


is nothing more terrible than ener- 
getic ignorance,” we find too that 
the desires to explore the unknown 
still exist and have been applied 
to the “unknown” in our economic 
sphere. Industrial research in 
twenty-six years has had the follow- 
ing growth: 


Number of Indus- 
trial Research 


Year Laboratories Personnel 
1920 300 9,300 
1940 2,200 70,000 
1946 2,500 133,000 


The industrial research budget in 
the United States is now about one- 
fourth of the advertising budget. 


Best’s Life News 
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The life insurance industry, as we 
have heard this morning, lags be- 
hind in research. 

We believe that no regimented 
economy can hope to compete in 
dynamic drive with a competitive 
enterprise system founded on rights 
of private property and individual 
freedom in which there are 10 mil- 
lion centers of initiative and with im- 
partial scientific fact-finding to keep 
it sound and healthy. 


Politically 


Politically ?—-May I give you a 
pertinent quotation : 

“The present civilization tends so 
strongly to make the power of per- 
sons acting in masses the only sub- 
stantial power in society, that there 
never was more necessity for sur- 
rounding individual independence of 
thought, speech, and conduct, with 
the most powerful defences, in or- 
der to maintain that originality of 
mind and individuality of character, 
which are the only sources of real 
progress, and of most of the qualities 
which make the human race much 
superior to any herd of animals.” 

J. S. Mill (1806-73) 


Modern as that sounds, 
written a hundred years ago. 


it was 


May I also bring before you one 
more quotation? In John Stein- 
beck’s “Red Pony” we read of the 
old grandfather talking to the boy, 
Jody, and telling him of the trek 
westward, how they spanned the 
continent pace by pace, over rivers, 
plains, deserts, mountains. “Always 
a-westering, Jody. Always a-wester- 
ing. It was a westering as big as 
God Himself, Jody. And then we 
came to the sea and, Jody, westering 
has gone out of hearts. Westering 
is no longer a hunger in our souls.” 

So long—and only so long—as we 
retain that hunger in our souls to 
exercise the self-restraints, the self- 
discipline and the self-sacrifice which 
are necessary to make individual 
freedom socially tolerable, will we 
be able to go forward. 


Security 
Let us not think that the unpar- 
alleled present concern with secu- 
rity—with government benevolence 


with the Romans “free corn and 
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Security 


State Mutual not only preaches security . . 


Mutual Security Begins at Home. 
For today .. 








BEGINS AT HOME 


. It practices it, too. With State 


. our model Group insurance plan for our field forces provides life 


insurance protection, income in case of accident or sickness, substantial aid for 
hospital, medical and surgical expenses. Some of the benefits are also extended to 


dependents. 
For tomorrow . . 


. State Mutual’s Retirement Plan for field underwriters pro- 


vides a liberal annuity for retirement years. 
In the past such benefits were not available. Today, they are standard equip- 


ment for the full time State Mutual underwriter . . . 


security for our field associates, as well 
DOING THINGS. 


CURRENT 


STAI E-MU 
AbUWLaAIICE 





further proof that in providing 
as in other ways, STATE MUTUAL IS 


YOAL LIFE 


OF WORCESTER. MASSACHUSETTS 
Incorporated 1844 


j AN OLD COMPANY WITH 


free shows” 
—is a nightmare which will end in 


in many modern forms 


a few days or weeks. 
power, hidden in the catch word 
“security,” that turned Germany 
barbaric and ate into the fibre of all 
Europe, are seeping into our own 
country. Too many groups with hid- 
den dictatorship aims—whether of 
the right or the left—have beguiled 
vast elements of our population who 
seem ripe for unscrupulous manipu- 
lation and false ideologies based on 
“let government do it all” and then, 
of course, “let us control the gov- 
ernment.” These are portents of 
class conflict. 

No society of nations, no people 
within a nation, no family can bene- 


The urges for 


A YOUTHFUL OUTLOOK 





fit unless good-will exceeds ill-will 
—unless the spirit of co-operation 
surpasses that of conflict—unless we 
all see and act as though the other 
one’s welfare also determines our 
own welfare. 

Our productive genius was the de- 
cisive factor for allied victory. This 
same creative genius must now be 
applied to the task of reconstruction 
and development in the world. 

We are now the link between our 
past and our future—each one of us 

not vague “other fellow.” 
The task before us is to face the fu 
ture with a will for the gathering of 
knowledge and the evaluation of it 
in the light of coming needs. As in 


some 


(Continued on the next page} 
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Lot's Wife—Continued 


the past, we will attempt to reach 
objectives by means which lead to 
the highest accomplishment at the 
least expense, and will direct our 
analytical abilities to the handling of 
the unknown and the unexpected. 


Private Enterprise 


In that task you, as agency men 
—whose contracts with the public 
build the national prestige of our 
business, must be in the forefront as 
advocates of a private enterprise sys- 
tem ready and willing to explore and 
adopt desirable innovations. 

It is our hands which must mould 
the design of tomorrow. We cannot 
look back like Lot’s wife. 

It is we who must take a full part 

‘in the decision whether within our 
world and within our nation we will 
have a series of strifes until, like 
Samson of old, we pull the pillars 
of the house down on ourselves, or 
whether we are awakening to new 
horizons of opportunity—to a new 
sense of strength and to the exhilara- 
tion of achievement. 

It is we who must demonstrate in 
the present what our forefathers 
demonstrated in the past—that work 
and production of goods are the best 
known means by which to improve 
living standards and hence security 


—that individual freedom can and 
does gloriously serve mankind. 

If we do that—the destiny of our 
two countries will be to pioneer, to 
grow, to create and to achieve—the 
cause of freedom, the spirit of enter- 
prise, will regain shining prestige 
in our world. We shall not be 
crowded and jostled by those who 
think they are riding the tide of 
history. We shall be physically and 
spiritually secure. 





Before American Life Convention, Chicago, 
947. 


MASS DISTRIBUTION 


HILIP B. HOBBS, Immediate 

Past President of N.A.L.U. and 
Agency Manager for the Equitable 
Society in Chicago, has been named 
by President Jul B. Baumann as 
Chairman of the Association’s Com- 
mittee on Mass Distribution. 

Other members of the Committee 
are: C. Vivian Anderson, C.L.U., 
Agent, Provident Mutual, Cincin- 
nati; David B. Fluegelman, C.L.U., 
Agent, Northwestern Mutual, New 
York City; O. A. Krebs, General 
Agent, Aetna, New York City; W. 
Ray Moss, Chairman, N.A.L.U.’s 
Committee on State Law and Legis- 
lation and General Agent, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, Louisville. President 
3aumann and Executive Vice Presi- 
dent James E. Rutherford are ex 
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officio members of the Committee 

The need for more intensive study 
of mass distribution was stressed 
by Mr. Baumann in his address fy 
the American Life Convention jy 
Chicago in October and again when 
he appeared as a speaker on the pro- 
gram of the Life Insurance Ageney 
Management Association there jp 
November. In both addresses he 
extended an _ invitation to the 
A.L.C., L.I.A.M.A. and L.LA.A, tp 
join N.A.L.U. in such a_ study, 
L.I.A.M.A. immediately accepted 
the invitation and has announced 
its Committee which is headed by 
Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President of 
the Connecticut Mutual. The two 
groups met in Chicago on November 
14 and in New York on December 
15. 

In announcing the personnel of 
the Committee, Mr. Rutherford 
said: “It appears that in the interest 
of the insuring public, the compa- 
nies and life underwriters, immedi- 
ate and thorough research into this 
matter of mass distribution is im- 
perative. Facts are necessary to de- 
termine the extent to which the 
various forms of mass distribution 
of life insurance give the public the 
service to which it is entitled. Ob- 
viously, we are interested in deter- 
mining the probable effect of these 
plans upon the welfare of the career 
underwriter who is himself vitally 
important to the welfare of the in- 
suring public.” 


Tentative Objectives 


Vincent B. Coffin, Vice President, 
Connecticut Mutual, has been named 
by Cecil J. North, retiring president 
of the Agency Management Asso- 
ciation, to the chairmanship of the 
Association’s Mass Distribution 
Committee. 

The Committee 
tentative objectives : 

1. To get all the facts on mass 
selling through research. This 
project has been given a high pri- 
ority by the Research Division. 

2. To determine, on the basis of 
these facts, whether the various 
forms of mass distribution are serv- 
ing the public. 

3. To determine what effects, if 
any, mass distribution may have on 
the agency system and the welfare 
of the individual underwriter. 


has set as its 


Best's Life News 
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Upp) Up te You 


ALKING down one of the 

main streets of our city the 
other day we saw an interesting 
study in contrasts. At a prominent 
corner there is a famous photo- 
graphic studio. The show windows 
are models of quiet photographic 
dignity, and inside the studio every- 
thing is in complete accord. Need- 
less to say, so are the prices. 

Parked directly outside this confi- 
dence-inspiring salon was a slightly 
down-at-the-heels photographer 
clicking away indiscriminately at the 
crowd as they surged past him, and 
handing little printed cards to those 
whose faces he had caught. The 
card entitled you to get two prints 
of the picture for 25c.—approxi- 
mately 114% of the price charged in 
the salon outside which he was 
working. 

It’s not hard to figure out who 
sells more pictures, the sidewalk 
photographer would win that race in 
a walk; but it is easy to guess who 
makes more money over a year, and 
who gets more satisfaction from his 
work—the salon portraitist is miles 
ahead on those counts. 

What is the reason for the differ- 
ence in their status? Both are 
photographers, presumably equally 
skilled in the kind of work they want 
to do. Each will give you a reason- 
able likeness of yourself which your 
friends would recognize, but the 
principal point of contrast in the 
pictures is that the 2 for 25c. kind 
are dropped in a desk drawer, and 
forgotten, while their rich cousin 
stands in admired elegance on 
mantles, dressing tables, and grand 
pianos. Boiled down, the difference 
is QUALITY. The street snapshot- 
ter’s lack of it condemns him to hunt 
for casual customers ; the salon own- 
er’s mastery of the skills that pro- 
duce quality earn him a grateful, and 
rewarding, clientele. 

Actually, the difference in their 
personal philosophies is more im- 
portant than the difference in either 
their training or their equipment. 
The reason is not hard to find. Given 
a desire to improve, and even a 
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moderate degree of ability, a man 
can rise to the heights in his own 
chosen calling. But given the street 
snapshotter’s limited vision, even 
with outstanding ability, and he will 
end his business career at just about 
the point that he started—completely 
dependent upon what each day will 
bring forth. 


Cold Canvass 


Isn’t there a similar situation in 
our own field? When he enters the 
business, practically every new un- 
derwriter has to do a certain amount 
of cold canvass, and it would be 
shortsighted indeed to discount the 
value of cold canvass even to experi- 
enced men. However, as a man de- 
velops in our business and acquires a 
list of policyowners that he can 
truthfully call his “clientele” he is in 
a position to expand his prospecting 
activities into the vastly more pro- 
ductive field of “referred leads.” 
People who have seen him in action, 
doing the job for which he has been 
trained, are more likely to give him 
the names of friends or relatives 
whose situations are similar to their 
own, and to permit the use of their 
names when he calls on these pros- 
pects. Far from resenting your re- 
quest for names, a satisfied client is 
generally glad to co-operate with 
you. If he is a business man he 
knows that calls make sales, and 
sales make business. He knows that 
when you ask for names you are 
simply doing your business effi- 
ciently, and he will respect you as 
a good business man if you state 
your case in a simple straightfor- 
ward manner and tell him why you 
are asking his assistance. 


“Upgrading” 


During the war industrial plants 
found it both desirable and profit- 
able to adopt a practice known as 
“upgrading” their employees. Stated 
briefly, the principle was this: while 
a man was working at any given job 
he should be made conscious of the 


next job up in the industrial scale, 
and he should be trained for it be- 
fore he actually had to take it over. 
The system was popular because 
workers knew that, under mass pro- 
duction systems, the jobs they were 
doing were largely classified and 
paid for at standard rates. The next 
job up—more skilled, more exacting 
—paid more money. The worker 
could see where he was going, and 
felt happy about the prospect of 
advancement. 

“Upgrading” has always been a 
prominent factor in the Life Under- 
writing picture, but instead of being 
administered by a Company, it has 
generally been handled by individual 
Life Underwriters for themselves. 
The man who has done only package 
selling, and wishes to move into the 
more lucrative programming field, 
“upgrades” himself when he studies 
estate analysis. A man who has been 
prospecting chiefly amongst young, 
unmarried prospects, and wishes to 
improve his income status by selling 
in a better average income bracket, 
“upgrades” himself when he starts 
prospecting amongst the more estab- 
lished, middle-aged, married mem- 
bers of the community. The under- 
writer who has relied principally on 
new sources for his prospects “up- 
grades” himself when he recognizes 
the value of re-canvass of old policy- 
owners. 

A most important instrument in 
“upgrading” is the adoption of a 
sound, workable, system of time 
control such as is offered by the 
Company’s Business Management 
System. Nothing in the world will 
do more to help a moderately suc- 
cessful man become outstandingly 
successful than the adoption of a 
tried and tested method of con- 
trolling his efforts so that they will 
yield him a maximum return for his 
investment of time. Results have 
proved in hundreds of cases that 
time control and increased income 
go hand in hand. 

There is, however, one important 
angle to be watched very carefully 

(Continued on the next page) : 
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Buyer’s Guide! 


For the “hard to crack” prospects you won’t 
find anything like our Buyer’s Guide. It makes 
them sell themselves by showing them exactly how 
much life insurance they need to complete their 
estates. 


The Buyer’s Guide is just one of many prac- 


tical, money-making sales aids we give our field 
men to use in building their business. 


Bulbs 
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It's Up to You—Continued 


when you decide to “upgrade” yoy 
income through prospecting. A gogg 
workman knows how to use hy 
tools, and a careful man _neyg 
tackles a job for which he has inad@l 
quate equipment. There is no poifif 
in attempting to add to your prog 
pect list men who are prospects for 
involved trust settlements, tax pok 
icies, or other highly complicated 
phases of our business, unless you 
are prepared by training and experi- 
ence to give the advice they need, 
These are phases of Life Underwrit- 
ing that men build up to gradually, 
mastering the intermediate steps of 
simple programming, then estate 
analysis, before moving on to the 


Life | 


N 192: 
surance 
of $5,00 


big-game fields. Through the Com- table a 
pany’s Educational and Training 100.00 
Course any member of our field ion r 
force may acquire a_ thorough <i 
grounding in the elementary princi- a a 
ples of programming, and through ag 
the same Course he can get the ae 
knowledge that will introduce him ean . 
to the relatively untouched business sm A 
insurance field. ° Ma 
What is one simple step that any § | aw of 
underwriter can adopt to help him § the Sta 


in his personal program of “upgrad- § and Se 
ing’? In the first place he must § of 190% 
realize that he is selling not insur- § Sectior 
ance, but ideas. The salesman with At 

ideas, whether he is selling insula- J 1937 < 
tion, instruments, or insurance, is 


the ins 
the man who is always welcome. F respect 
He, too, is the salesman who usually § porroy 
takes away the application. There § ing the 
is less competition when you sell ing th; 
ideas. Every insurance agent who § by the 


comes in to your prospect’s office | solyen 
has a good variety of policies to | his cr 
offer. It is the man who interprets ruptcy 
those policies in terms of a college ff to rea 
education and a professional careef } the po 
for his son, an assured income for | payme 
his wife and children if anything ] in bar 
should happen to him, a home freeé | truste 
of debt if he should die before the J ter 
mortgage is paid off, a retirement | States 
income which neither he nor his § Secon 
wife could possibly outlive, who } ing tl 
brings pieces of paper to life and | the e 
motivates his prospect’s thinking polici 
processes to the point where he | the I 
buys. It pays to take yourself out J separ: 
of the c&mpetitive class of those who § of th 
sell just insurance, and go out and § Life | 
sell “insurance-ideas.” by r 
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Life Insurance as Asset Under 
Bankruptcy Act 


N 1925 the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company issued its policy 
of $5,000.00, and in 1929 the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society issued 
its policy in the amount of $10,- 
000.00, upon the life of Mark Sel- 
don. Seldon was adjudicated a 
bankrupt on his voluntary petition 
on June 7, 1944. He scheduled 
debts, one of which had been re- 
duced to judgment in 1929, and 
listed as his only assets the two poli- 
cies of insurance, which he claimed 
to be exempt under the Insurance 
Law of 1939, Consolidated Laws of 
the State of New York, Chapter 28, 
and Section 55-a of Insurance Laws 
of 1909, (Laws 1927, Chapter 468, 
Section 1). 

At various times in 1936 and 
1937, Seldon borrowed money from 
the insurance companies upon their 
respective policies, and the sums so 
borrowed were repaid to them dur- 
ing the years 1937 to 1940. Assert- 
ing that such payments were made 
by the bankrupt while he was in- 
solvent and with intent to defraud 
his creditors, the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy initiated proceedings seeking 
to reach the cash surrender value of 
the policies to the amount of the re- 
payment of the loans. The referee 
in bankruptcy found in favor of the 


trustee in bankruptcy, and the mat- 
ter was appealed to the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, 


Second Circuit, which, after discuss 
ing the testimony in the record to 
the effect that premiums on these 
policies were paid by the wife and 
the loans repaid by her out of her 
separate funds, and the fact that part 
of the loan from the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company was repaid 
by reducing the Equitable policy 
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By O. D. Brundidge of Chrestman, Brundidge, 
Fountain, Elliot & Bateman, Dallas, Texas. 





from $10,000.00 to $5,000.00 and us- 
ing a portion of the cash surrender 
value for the purpose of repaying 
part of the Metropolitan loan, the 
court held in favor of the bankrupt. 
The court said that even if the find- 
ing of the referee be construed to 
mean that the bankrupt repaid the 
loans himself, the policy would not 
lose its exempt character unless the 
payment constituted a transfer made 
with “actual intent” to defraud cred- 
itors, as required by Section 166 of 
the Insurance Law of New York. 
The court thought that the record 
contained no evidence justifying an 
inference of “actual intent” to de- 
fraud creditors. 

In its opinion the court also called 
attention to the fact that money bor- 
rowed from an insurance company 
upon the policy does not create a 
debtor and creditor relationship. 
The so-called “‘loan”’ is really an “‘ad- 
vancement” and merely reduces the 
amount the company must ultimately 
pay. (Citing Orleans Parish vs. 





Mr. 
Chairman of the Health and Accident In- 


Brundidge, an attorney-at-law, was 


surance Law Committee of the American 
Bar Association for 1944-1945. He is also 
executive vice-president and general counsel 
for the Great American Reserve Insurance 
Company. 





New York Life Ins. Co., 216 U. S. 
517, 30 S. Ct. 385, 54 L. Ed. 597, 
and others). Schwartz vs. Seldon, 
153 Fed. (2d) 334, 169 A.L.R. 
1375. 


Divorced Wife Held to Be Owner of 
Policy on Divorced Husband's Life, 
Assigned to Her by Husband 
During Marriage 


Farmers & Bankers Life Insur- 
ance Company of Wichita, Kansas, 
issued a whole life nonparticipating 
policy in tke amount of $2,500.00 
to the plaintiff in this suit, naming 
his wife, Lutie B. Matthews, as 
beneficiary. After the death of the 
named beneficiary, the plaintiff had 
the policy changed to his estate, and 
afterward married the defendant 
and named her as beneficiary, and 
on August 27, 1945, entered into a 
post-marital contract with the de- 
fendant, assigning to her complete 
ownership in this policy, and pro- 
viding that in the event said parties 
should thereafter cease to live to- 
gether as husband and wife, the wife 
would have her choice of that and 
another policy as her sole and sepa- 
rate property. 

After divorce, the husband sued 
his former wife, Elizabeth M. Mat- 
thews, for title and possession of this 
policy of life insurance, and made 
the insurance company a party to 
the suit. 

The Kansas Supreme Court on 
November 8, 1947, held: 

1. That the husband en 
tered into a valid settlement agree 
ment with his wife, prior to divorce, 
as to the payment of premiums and 
distribution of proceeds of the policy 
on his life, the divorced wife was 
the owner of the policy and the hus 
band was barred trom any right in it 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


2. That the mere fact of a divorce 
does not change the beneficiary 
where an old-line insurance policy is 
issued on the life of a husband or 
wife in which the other is named as 
beneficiary. 


3. That the lack of insurable in- 
terest in the assignee of a life policy 
cannot be set up by the assignor. 
The court stated that it is the gen- 
eral rule that the only party who 
can raise the question of insurable 
interest of the defendant is the insur- 
ance company, citing 37 Corpus 
Juris 398, “Want of insurable in- 
terest in an assignee of a policy of 
life insurance cannot be set up by 
the assignor or his personal repre- 
sentative,” and in 44 Corpus Juris 
Secundum 915, the rule is thus 
stated : “Only the life insurance com- 
pany may raise the question of lack 
of insurable interest.” This general 
rule was also announced and fol- 
lowed in Obrist vs. Grand Lodge, 
123 Kan. 616, 256 Pac. 955, and in 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co. vs. Wil- 
kinson, 125 Kan. 305, 264 Pac. 37. 

The judgment of the trial court in 
favor of the wife was affirmed. Mat- 
thews vs. Matthews, 12 Life Cases, 
Section 504, 957. 


INTERESTING FACTS 
Picture Not Too Bright 


AYMOND H. BELKNAP, Di- 

rector of Agencies of Occidental 
Life Insurance Company of Cali- 
fornia, told Occidental’s 1947 Chi- 
cago convention qualifiers at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel that one of 
the best things that could happen to 
the insurance business would be the 
sale of a great deal more Group 
business since Ordinary can’t be sold 
fast enough to do the job of protec- 
tion which the people of this country 
need and, to a large extent, lack. 


At the outset, Mr. Belknap re- 
ferred to the seemingly rosy picture 
of $174 billion of life insurance in 
force at the end of 1946 and the fact 
that in almost any group of people, 
someone has personal experience 
with life insurance benefits. “The 
idea of life insurance is sold,” he 
said, “Now all that needs to be sold 
is the application. It’s a wonderful 
day—or is it?” 

In answer Mr. Belknap pointed 
out that in 1929 there was $103 bil- 
lion of life insurance in force, a fig- 
ure 30% more than the national in- 
come. Premiums in 1929 amounted 
to 4% of the national income. In 
1933 there was $98 billion of life in- 
surance in force, 119% more than 
the national income, and premiums 
represented 8% of the national in- 
come. Insurance in force in 1940 
had risen to $117 billion, 57% 
greater than national income, with 
premiums 6% of it. Although in- 
surance in force rose to $174 bil- 
lion in 1946, it was 2% less than the 
national income and premiums were 
down to a 3%* share of national 
income. 





ACTUARY WANTED 


Expanding Midwestern Consult- 
ing Actuarial Office needs an 
Actuary who can both meet the 
public and pass actuarial exam- 
inations. Prefer an Associate or 
someone who has passed several 
of the actuarial examinations. 
Should have several years experi- 
ence in Home Office or Consulting 
work. Some pension and grou 
annuity experience would be ok 
vantageous. This work is intensely 
interesting and offers excellent 
future prospects. 

Write in detail about your ex- 
perience and qualifications and 
salary desired. All replies will be 
considered confidential. L-348, 
Alfred M. Best Company, 75 Ful- 
ton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 











Mr. Belknap said that new sales 
of $24 billion in 1946, when ad. 
justed to the 1935-39 price level, 
came to but $15 billion of new busi- 
ness and that the in-force figure of 
$174 billion broke down to $112 bil- 
lion in terms of 1940 prices, an ae 
tual decrease of $5 billion under the 
purchasing power of life insuranee 
in force in that year. 

Studies made by Occidental 
showed that among one represent- 
ative group of farmers, aged 20 to 
50, who had taken out loans, about 
40% had no life insurance. In the 
age group over 50, 56% had no life 
insurance, said Mr. Belknap. 

An examination of claims under 
group coverage of employed persons 
showed that on all claims up to 
$5,000, about 40% of the deceased 
had no other life insurance. Among 
claims running from $5,000 to $10, 
000, 25.7% of the deceased had no 
other life insurance. Even in the 
executive class where group claims 
ran over $10,000, 12.5% had no 
other life insurance. 

Occidental studies of disability 
coverage, Mr. Belknap said, show 
that the situation here is even less 
satisfactory. “The job of protect- 
ing people against loss of income re- 
mains, in large measure, still to be 
done,” he said. “It would be a great 
thing if everyone had Group or In- 
dustrial insurance for a cleanup 
fund. Then we could move in to do 
the major job: the replacement of 
income.” 


* See editorial in Best’s Lire News, October, 
1947. 


VERMONT COMMISSIONER 


ONALD A. HEMENWAY, in 
the insurance business for 20 
years, has once again been named 
Commissioner of Banking and In- 
surance, succeeding Charles  E. 
Burns, resigned. Mr. Hemenway 


previously held the same post from 
1937-1941. 


Natiovac Eourry Lire [vsurance €o. 


A Progressive Company Operating In The South 
Exceptional Agency Opportunities For Men Who Can Qualify 





LITTLE ROCh, 


ARhANSAS 
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BRITISH LIFE INSURANCE 


IIT IIE British government has 

peer e e that it does not 
yropose to nationalize the insurance 
industry beyond the small extent to 
which its existing plan for social 
insurance applies,” A. C. S. Eagles, 
assistant to the managing director 
of The Crusader Insurance Com- 
pany of England, stated at a press 
interview in the offices of the Agency 
Management Association in Sep- 
tember. 

Mr. Eagles was one of a trio of 
international visitors who arrived 
at the Association to study Ameri- 
can agency methods, training, re- 
cruiting, home office management, 
and the like. The two others are: 
Ove H. Dall, vice president, Mutual 
Insurance Company of Denmark, 
and Gustav Ingholt, agency man- 
ager, Assurance-Compagniet, Bal- 
tica. Although both companies are 
located in Copenhagen, neither of 
the Danes had met before, nor had 
they known of each other’s plans to 
visit this country. 

To illustrate the way in which 
British authorities regard voluntary 
insurance, Mr. Eagles said, “The 
government encourages private life 
insurance in a practical way by al- 
lowing life insurance policyowners 
a rebate on income tax for policy 
premiums paid.” The normal rebate 
allowed is at the rate of 70¢ for 
every $4.00 of premium paid. This 
is one of the most important selling 
points employed by life insurance 
agents in England, he added. 

The National Insurance Act, 
which becomes wholly effective 
July 5, 1948, said the Britisher, has 
been welcomed by insurance leaders 
as “a great general benefit.” A com- 
pulsory insurance program financed 
jointly by the insured, the employer 
and the government, it affords 
everybody “a basic minimum of pro- 
tection.”” Mr. Eagles does not feel, 
however, that this Act will affect 
the production of Ordinary life, but 
considers it more a foundation upon 
which “a comprehensive insurance 
plan can be usefully built. “Our ac- 
tivities,” he said, “will be directed 
toward programming insurance 
along the same lines as American 
insurance men program their insur- 
ance needs in conjunction with so- 
cial security. 
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“The British insurance public is 
not nearly as insurance conscious as 
America,” Mr. Eagles commented, 
“and there is still room for vast im- 
provement in this field. Introduction 
of the National Insurance Act should 
help to bring about a greater aware- 
ness of the value of all forms of 
personal insurance.” 
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HE new 26-story-and-two-basement addi- 

tion to the home office of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
on which construction began in January 1946, 
and which will be completed in 1949, will 
house 5,000 home office employees of the 
nation's fifth largest insurance company. 

The building covers a ground area of 
65,000 square feet, and its construction is 
unusual for its foundation. This consists 
of 99 12”, 1536 14” and 33 33” steel H 
piles to bedrock at approximately 155’ below 
curb, carrying a total building load of 
approximately 140,000 tons. Foundations 
above the piles consist of a 10’ thick rein- 
forced concrete floor with spot penetrations 
for low level elevators, etc. 3’ 6” reinforced 
concrete cantilever type walls 36’ high. The 
floor is designed to resist heave of clay 
and 30’ head of water. The walls are en- 
gineered to resist surcharged earth pressure 
and proportional hydrostatic pressure. 


New England's Fastest Elevators 


Also of interest are the elevators designed 
for the building by the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany. Eighteen in number, their speed of 
800-feet-per-minute makes them the fastest 
in New England. 

In addition to their high speed, they will 
have gearless machines, peak period signal 
control designed to minimize passenger wait- 
ing time no matter how heavy the building's 
traffic, extra-fast center-opening doors with 
electric operators, and self-leveling of the 
cars at each floor. Another distinguishing 
feature will be unit multi-voltage, which 
eliminates that sinking feeling people have 
when traveling in some elevators; this sen- 
sation is due not to speed but to uneven or 
excessive acceleration. Custom-built cabs, 
to harmonize with the building's design, are 
to be installed. Each elevator is to ate a 
4,000-pound capacity. 


COLDS ARE COSTLY 


HE common cold costs the 

American people well over a 
billion dollars a year, according to 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin, Second Vice- 
President and Statistician of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

The average person suffers at least 
two colds during the year, which 
means nearly 300,000,000 a year in 
the population of the United States. 
Dr. Dublin reports also that simple 
colds usually last about five days, 
and thus account for a total of 
1,500,000,000 days of discomfort 
and reduced efficiency, if not of 
actual disability. 

“The common cold accounts for 
more lost time in industry than does 
any other single cause of disability, 
even though workers often endure 
the infection without staying away 
from work,” Dr. Dublin notes. 
“From 40 to 50 per cent of all days 
lost from work are attributable to 
colds and their complications. A 
conservative estimate of the country- 
wide toll is at least one working day 
per employee per annum. This 
means a loss of more than 60,000,- 
000 days to industry this year. 
Even at an average daily wage of 
$7, the total loss of wages comes 
to over $420,000,000.” 

The cost of drugs and medical 
care in the treatment of colds comes 
to roughly $400,000,000 a year, Dr. 
Dublin estimates. No attempt, how- 
ever, is made to estimate the cost to 
employers from lost production and 
disrupted routine, although it is 
stated that the figure is very consid- 
erable for the country as a whole. 

“Although the common cold is 
generally considered a minor infec- 
tion, any disease that costs the 
American people more than a billon 
dollars a year must be rated high 
in the list of enemies of public 
health,’ Dr. Dublin observes. 


MINNESOTA 
COMMISSIONER 


RMAND W. HARRIS, a past 

President of the Minnesota As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, has 
been appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner succeeding Newell R. John- 
son, resigned. Mr. Harris, an at- 
torney, has also done claim work in 
the insurance field. 
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1947 SECURITY VALUATIONS 


T THE Annual Convention of 
the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners, December 
7-10, Miami Beach, Fla., the follow- 
ing changes were proposed for in- 
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corporation in the resolutions of the 
sub-committee in April and October 
of 1947. With reference to the ar- 
ticle appearing on page 13 of the 
August Ist, 1947 edition of BEst’s 
Lire INSURANCE NEws: 

The allowable value for Preferred 
Stocks privately purchased, for 
which no Public sales or quotations 
are available, shall be the cost value 
thereof, or the value which will pro- 
duce a yield of 3.96% if the actual 
yield is less than 3.96% (average 
yield as of December Ist, 1947 on 
certain Selected Preferred Stocks). 


Under the heading of “Associa- 
tion Values” paragraph 1. Insur- 
ance companies stocks shall be based 
upon, first—Public sale or bid and 
asked quotation prices where avail- 
able, second—the statement value as 
of December 31st, (as published in 
a supplement to the book of Valua- 
tion of Securities), as set forth in 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment Laws regarding Insurance 
Companies Stocks. (§ 91, sec. 3.) 


Under the heading of ‘““Amortiza- . 


tion of Bonds” paragraph 5., the last 
two lines are deleted and “Both the 
official rates of exchange promul- 
gated by the various exchange con- 
trol boards and the unofficial or free 
rates of exchange current on that 
date shall be published in the book 
of valuations of securities,” in- 
serted. The date referred to is De- 
cember 1, 1947. 














AGENCY MANAGER WANTED 


A Life Insurance Company with $55,000,000.00 
of Insurance in force needs a man, age 35 to 45 to 
take charge of its Agency Department. 
capable of developing, organizing and training gen- 
eral agents and agents. Give qualifications and ex- 
perience in your reply. Box L-148, Best’s Insurance 
News, 75 Fulton Street, New York 7, N. Y. 


Must be 
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Under the heading of “Instrue 
tions to Companies Preparing States 


ments,” the sub-head of “Computa# 


tion of Amortized values on Fors 
eign Bonds” has been amended and 
may be summarized briefly as fol 
lows ; the amortized values should be 
computed on the basis of the cost and 
par value in the foreign currency 
in which the bonds are payable and 
the amortized values thus computed 
converted into United States Dollars 
by the application of either, a.) the 
Official rate of exchange if satisfac- 
tory evidence is made available that 
foreign bonds not payable in United 
States Dollars can be converted into 
United States Dollars on the Official 
Rate of exchange, or b.) the Free 
rate of exchange if satisfactory evi- 
dence ts not made available. 


AGENCY MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 


Schools 


IX schools will be conducted this 

year by the Agency Management 
Association. These are: March 29- 
April 9, Hotel del Coronado, Coro- 
nado, California; *April 26-May 7, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
Illinois; May 31—June 11, Thou- 
sand Island Club, Alexandria Bay, 
New York; *June 14-June 25, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Con- 
necticut ; July 12—July 23, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, Illinois and 
July 26—-August 6, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

Only representatives of member 
companies of the Agency Manage- 
ment Association are eligible to at- 
tend a school, and the tuition fee is 
$150 per student. Detailed informa- 
tion as to hotel reservations, classes, 
material to be brought to school, etc. 
will be sent to each registered stu- 
dent one month prior to the opening 
of the school. Any additional data 
required can be secured from the 
School in Agency Management, At- 
tention the Registrar, 115 Broad 
Street, Hartford 5, Conn. 


* For representatives of companies writing 
both Weekly Premium and Ordinary insurance. 
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A.L.C.: The American Life Insurance 
Company, Birmingham, Alabama has 
been admitted to membership in the Con- 
vention, bringing the total number of 
companies so affiliated to 217 at the 


present time. 
x * 


Atlantic Life: Robert W. Corstaphney, 
Jr. has been elected attorney and Dr. 
Robley D. Bates, Jr., has been elected 
Assistant Medical Director. 


xk kk 


Bankers Life (lowa): New paid business 
for October, 1947 totaled $23,012,326, 
which represents an increase of more than 
$9,500,000 over the amount paid for in 
October, 1946. The amount paid for 
during the first 10 months of 1947 
totaled $137,255,700, representing a $16,- 
750,000 increase over the comparable 
period in 1946, 


xk kk 


Bankers National: Albert C. Windolf, 
with the company since 1935, has been 
promoted to Assistant Treasurer. 


x « 


Berkshire Life: John W. Begeman, in 
the business several years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in St. Louis, Missouri succeeding C. Cor- 
with Wagner, who is retiring from active 
management but will continue to serve his 
clients as Associate General Agent. 


x* *& & 


Canada Life: J. B. Angevine, C.L.U., 
formerly Unit Manager in Montreal St. 
James Branch, has been appointed Dis- 
trict Manager of a new office to be known 
as Montreal Mount Royal Branch. Mr. 
Angevine has been in the business since 
1933. 
xk * 


C.L.U. Journal: Leland T. Waggoner, 


Manager of the Boston Agency of the 
Mutual Life and in the business since 
1939, and Harry Krueger, General Agent 
and member of the firm of Krueger & 
Davidson, in New York City, and in the 
business since 1921, have been named 
Associate Editors of this quarterly pub- 
lication. 
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HOME OFFICE AND 
FIELD APPOINTMENTS 


Columbian National: Albert E. Rich- 
ardson, Jr., in the business since 1928, 
rn been named General Agent in Boston, 
Mass. 


xk 


Connecticut General: J. William Van 
Horn, with the company since 1944, has 
been named Manager of the Cleveland, 
Ohio office. 

=x *k * 


Connecticut Mutual: Horace R. Smith, 
C.L.U., in the business since 1924 and 
most recently Director of Life Insurance 
Marketing at Purdue University, has been 
appointed Assistant Superintendent of 
Agencies. 

Ward F. Stevens, with the company 
since 1923, has been promoted to Assistant 
Secretary. 

New business for the first 10 months of 
1947 totaled $192,470,832, representing an 
8.9% gain over a comparable period in 
1946. 

xk k *& 


Continental American: Donald C. 
Mitchell, in the business since 1944, has 
been named Manager of the company’s 
Buffalo, New York Agency. 


* & @&@ 


Equitable Society: John M. Hines, who 
joined the company in 1929 in the Group 
Department, has been appointed Director 
of Group Annuities. 


zz = 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid busi- 
ness for November totaled $8,889,232, 
while the new paid business for the first 
11 months of 1947 totaled $104,897,327. 


xk * 


Franklin Life: Carlton P. McLain, with 


the Equitable Society for 21 years, has 
been named General Agent for the com- 
pany in Detroit, Michigan. 

Leo Sexton, in the business since 1932 
and most recently with the John Han- 
cock, has been appointed General Man- 
ager of District Agencies for the company 
with headquarters in San Antonio, Texas. 

Joe B. Morgan, formerly with the 
Western & Southern, has been named 
General Agent in Clinton, Indiana. 


Home Life: Paul Troth has been ap- 
pointed Agency Field Assistant and 
David Munroe is succeeding him as Man- 
ager of the Field Service Division of the 
company. 

x *k* *& 


John Hancock: A two-fold extension of 
service to the people of Los Angeles, 
California has been affected by the estab- 
lishment of a new General Agency under 
the supervision of Charles L. J. Fee, 
which is located at 530 West 6th Street. 
The original Agency there under the 
direction of Harold G. Saul, has been 
made a partnership, as Edwin R. Joos has 
joined Harold G. Saul, present General 
Agent. 
x & 


Kansas City Life: Walter J. Bales, with 
the company since 1941, and most re- 
cently a vice president, died on November 
25 last at age 83. He was one of the 
founders of the Midland Life of Kansas 
City, which was reinsured by the Kansas 
City Life in 1941. 


x *& ® 


Life Insurance Company of Georgia: 
Effective December 1 the state of Arkan- 
sas was divided into two sections, the 
Northern portion being headed by John 
D. Futch, with headquarters at Brinkley, 
while the Southern is in charge of Ellis 
W. Parris, with headquarters at Little 
Rock. 

Effective January 1, Alabama is being 
divided from two to six divisions. Those 
in charge of the new divisions are: Mont- 
gomery, E. L. Miller; Birmingham, Earl 
Miller; Mobile, Charles H. Moore; Tus- 
caloosa, Glynn P. Hewett; Decatur, John 
G. McGehee and Anniston, P. W. Bethea. 

Four new Division Managers have been 
appointed in Georgia and one in Virginia. 
They are: W. G. Morrison, in Marietta; 
L. C. Woodall, in Griffin; B. P. Davis, 
in Rome; S. Bert Kinard, in Macon and 
Charles C. Hewett, in Roanoke, Va. 


x*** 


L.O.M.A.: R. Werner Lederer, with the 
Life Office Management Association since 
1940, and prior to that with the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company for 8 years, has 
been appointed Associate Educational Di- 
rector. 


(Continued on the next page) 


Field Appointments—Continued 


Lincoln National Life: Robert R. Onder- 
donk, in the business more than 12 years, 
has been appointed General Agent for 
the company in Detroit, Michigan. 


x © *® 


Manhattan Life: New paid business 
during November, 1947 totaled $8,844,300, 
representing the highest amount ever 
placed in any one month in the company’s 
history. This record was set in honor 
of Agency Vice President Vincent W. 
Edmondson. 
= & & 


Massachusetts Mutual: Lewis Lessard, 
formerly home office insurance advisor, 
has been promoted to agency assistant. 
Howard B. Miller, with the company 
several years, has been named his suc- 
cessor. 

George A. Vogler, with the company 
since 1945, and most recently with the 
Oklahoma City Agency, has been ap- 
pointed Agency Assistant in the home 
office. 

New paid business for October, 1947 
totaled $35,500,674, representing the 
largest month in the history of the com- 
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pany and exceeding by approximately 
$200,000 the previous record high of 
December, 1929. New paid business for 
the first 10 months of 1947 totaled $228,- 
763,816, representing a $30,441,730 gain 
over the same period in 1946. 


x k* 


Metropolitan Life: Karl H. Kreder, 
who joined the company in 1931 and who 
most recently was Manager of the Dis- 
trict Office in Allentown, Penna., has 
been appointed an officer of the company 
with the title of Asst. Vice President in 
Field Management. . 


x kk 


Mutual Life: Join P. Traynor, with the 
company since 1943 and previous to that 
with the New York Insurance Department 
for seven years, has been promoted to 
2nd Vice President of the company. 

George Wilgus, a veteran of 11 years in 
personnel administration with the New 
Jersey Commission, the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture and the Army, has been 
appointed Director of Personnel for the 
company. 

xk *k * 


National Life (Vt.): New paid business 
for November, 1947 totaled $9,764,784, 
representing a 9.36% increase over the 
same month in 1946. Sales for the first 
11 months totaled $111,329,082, which is 
more than $12,000,000 better than the 
comparable period in 1946. 


xk * 


New England Mutual: George D. Far- 
rington, formerly Agency Supervisor in 
Newark, N. J., has been appointed Agency 
Manager in Albany, N. Y. succeeding 
Robert L. Cummings, C.L.U., who is 
continuing as Associate General Agent. 


x kk 


Northwestern Mutual: Edwin H. 
White, with the company since 1935, has 
been appointed to the office of Assistant 
Counsel. 

xk kk 


Occidental Life (Cal.}: Percy D. Smith, 
with the company since 1941, has been 
named Manager of the newly opened 
branch office in Birmingham, Alabama. 

Two Regional Group Supervisors have 
been appointed in Detroit and St. Louis. 
They are: A. J. LaBoe, in the business 
since 1927, and J. M. Lemley, in the busi- 
ness many years. 


x kk 


Pacific Mutual: The newly organized 
Pacific Mutual Field Agents Association 
(see August, 1947 edition of Best’s Life 
Insurance News) will hold its first offi- 
cial meeting at Albuquerque, New Mexico 
on February 21-22 next. 


kk 


Pan-American Life: Leslie J. Duncan, 
-in the business 24 years, has been ap- 
pointed General Agent for the company 
in Dallas, Texas, succeeding Walter P. 
Crisler, who becomes Associate General 
Agent. 





Leon Schwartz, in the business sing, 
1921, has been named General Agent fe 
the company in Miami, Florida. 
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Philadelphia Life: Adolph C. Heim, 
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Prudential: Arthur R. Clifton (1935 lhe nine 


has been appointed Manager of the Dis | heir in 
trict Office at Framingham, Mass., suc | 
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named Manager of District Office #1 he « 
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Security Mutual Life (N. Y.}: Claren 
A. Ross, in the business many years, ha 
been appointed General Agent for the | investme 
company in New York City. housing 
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Teachers Insurance & Annuity Assn.:| Total 
Richard Humphrys, who joined the com- 
pany in 1946, has been promoted from 
Assistant to Associate Actuary. 
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state of Maine and who was appointed | °~* 
Associate Actuary of the company last | tician: 
year, has been named Second Vice Presi- | syuran 

dent in charge of the Sickness and Acci- 

dent Department succeeding Clifton W. | C4Use: 
McNeil, resigned. and ii 
Hazel B. Price, C.L.U., with the com- | oy p47 
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ciate General Agent of the Robert L. whoo 
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n W. | Causes are tuberculosis, pneumonia 
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han syphilis, measles, scarlet fever, 
rt L. ) whooping cough, and accidents. This 
forecast is based on the experience 
among the many millions of the 
company’s Industrial policyholders 
dE. | for the first nine months of the year. 
t for! The mortality from pneumonia 
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imilar | 2nd influenza has declined to a level 
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“Apparently the day is not far dis- 
tant,” the statisticians comment, 
“when pneumonia and influenza to- 
gether will be among the minor 
causes of death.” 

The record for tuberculosis is also 
outstanding. Not only has the mor- 
tality from this disease set a new 
minimum, but the per cent decline 
so far this year has been more than 
twice the average annual reduction 
in the past decade. The death rate 
among the Industrial policyholders 
is now below 35 per 100,000. Only 
10 years ago the rate was about 50 
per 100,000, and two decades ago 
almost 100 per 100,000. 


(WYataal) 
IOWA 





In contrast to the favorable trend 
of mortality in evidence for the in- 
fectious diseases, cancer and the 
cardiovascular-renal conditions show 
a slight increase. 

Suicides and accidents show a 
satisfactory improvement over 1946, 
the statisticians report. The favor- 
able experience for accidents is at- 
tributed to the decline in deaths 
through the demobilization of men 
in military service, as well as to 
reductions in home and in motor 
vehicle accidents. Home accidents 
are the lowest in the history of the 
company, while motor vehicle fa- 
talities are the lowest since 1922, 








Confidence Game—From |4 


better education and training of the 
field forces in underwriting pro- 
cedure. Does our company have a 
handbook of underwriting practices 
and requirements which make it 
easy in the field to know what is 
expected, what is acceptable, and 
what is beyond our scope to under- 
write? Does such a handbook give 
our field forces a rule of thumb guide 
as to requirements that will be im- 
posed by the home office in certain 
types of findings such as sugar in 
the urine requiring additional home 
office specimens? Do we incorpo- 
rate in our early training courses 
for new men anything in connection 
with intelligent selection of risks? 
In prospecting we tell our new 
agents that a prospect is one who 


can pay, who can pass, who has a 
need, and with whom the agent has 
a contact. But we give him no more 
than that. We do not tell him what 
type of prospect can pass, where 
he can find such prospects, what he 
should look for early in the inter- 
view in regard to the prospect’s 
insurability. 


House Organs 


We can use our company house 
organ to much greater effectiveness 
than we have done, in further edu- 
cating and instructing our field 
forces on the subject of field selec- 
tion of good risks. We can use our 
company house organ in paying 
credit to agents or agencies which 
have particularly fine mortality rec- 
ords. 
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A third major recommendatiog 
would deal with the matter of cor 
respondence between the home offied 
underwriting department and _ the 
field. A curt, cool, uninformatiyé 
letter in regard to a declination carl 
destroy morale more effectively than 
almost any one single act. Such 
morale once demolished is more diff- 
cult to rebuild than it was to attain 
it originally. Do we keep the agent 
or agency informed when there is 
a necessary delay in issuing a case 
due to requirements or further in- 
formation from sources with which, 
the agent or agency cannot help us? 
When we inform our field forces 
about a rating, do we tell them why 
the case was rated, do we let them 
know whether the rating is tem- 
porary, whether it is based on 
occupation or past history, or 
whether it is presumably a_per- 
manent rating? When we decline a 
case, do we, wherever possible, give 
information as to the reason for the 
declination? Do we tell our agent 
that the case may be reconsidered 
a year or two hence if the facts indi- 
cate such reconsideration? Or do 
we oversell him on the declination? 
I have received letters from time to 
time which made me_ wonder 
whether I should not telephone the 
applicant’s wife and ask her to pre- 
pare for his burial while there is 
still time during his few remaining 
days on earth. 


My fourth major recommenda- 
tion would deal with the new agent. 
I have no statistics to prove this, 
but it seems to me that the new 
agent runs into a declination on his 
first and perhaps second and third 
cases much more frequently than 1s 
the case with the established agent. 
Quite possibly your information 
would indicate that this is a fact. We 
can all rationalize why this would 
be so in view of the agent’s lack of 
skill in selecting prospects and in 
selling. 


First Case Important 


Nevertheless that first case of the 
new agent is a vitally important one 
to him. It may mean the difference 
of having him remain in the busi- 
ness and becoming successful of 
forcing him out of the business at 
a very early date. It has occurred 
to me that perhaps general agents 
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or managers might be instructed to 
attach a special colored slip calling 
attention of the home office to the 
fact that this is the first case being 
submitted by a new full-time agent. 
A few companies I know of already 
do this but the purpose of that flag 
js to permit the agency department 
to list the new agent in the company 
bulletin or to congratulate him on 
his first case. It would seem to me 
much more important for the home 
office life underwriter to have this 
information realizing the tremendous 
importance of this case to the new 
man. If by some chance the case 
must be declined or rated then a 
special carefully worded letter to the 
agent from the home office life un- 
derwriter would be most helpful in 
not only bolstering his morale, but 
if the case is rated, in helping him 
to place it. If on the other hand 
the case is found acceptable as ap- 
plied for, then a good letter of con- 
gratulation would be in order. I can 
think of no single thing which the 
home office life underwriter can do 
which would be more helpful to the 
new man than this simple act. 


Finally, I would recommend that 
you find out whether your under- 
writing is in step with that of other 
companies. All of us know of com- 
panies which are much more liberal 
on certain types of risks than others. 
I can remember some years ago a 
company to which overweight risks 
were taken with reasonable expecta- 
tion that they would be issued on a 
standard basis, whereas, my own 
company would surely rate such a 
risk or might even decline it. There 
is such a thing as being over liberal 
and of course conversely there is 
such a thing as being too conserva- 
tive. I presume that one of the pur- 
poses of meetings such as this is to 
interchange information and to get 
the factual experience of other com- 
panies in their underwriting of vari- 
ous types of risks. 


General Observations 


There are a few general observa- 
tions which I should like to make 
in concluding this talk. It would 
seem to me that a company which 
does not presently write substand- 
ard insurance should certainly in- 
vestigate the possibilities of doing 
so. The agent representing such a 
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On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a fron- 
tier town of 8,000 people. 


_The 80 intervening years have witnessed the 
development of that pioneer enterprise into a 


national institution. 


completion of its first century of service, the 
Company will continue to conduct its affairs 
in the sound, constructive and progressive 
manner which Time has so thoroughly tested. 
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company which does not write sub- 
standard risks is in my opinion 
handicapped. Where a case is de- 
clined because a company does not 
write substandard the agent has to 
resell the case. This is often more 
difficult than the original sale. In 
addition to that he then has to take 
the time to shop it around with some 
other company. Furthermore he is 
exposed to the service of that other 
company. Inevitably, he may ask 
himself the question as to why it 
would not be best to represent a 
company which can give him a 
broader service. 


In contemplating the 



































In the field it was my impression 
and that of a great many under- 
writers that companies very seldom, 
if ever, review their occupational 
ratings and classifications. I am 
very happy to learn for the first 
time that you have and have had a 
section which concerns itself with 
consideration of occupations. The 
field I believe is not generally aware 
of this and there is a widespread 
opinion that companies do not re- 
view occupational ratings for ten or 
twenty years at a time. If this is a 
misconception as I now believe it is, 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Confidence Game—Continued 


then the field should be made aware 
of it. 


I have always felt that it was a 
grave error for companies to get out 
of the disability income field. Pro- 
tection against living death is as im- 
portant as protection against death 
itself. Someone must satisfy the de- 
sire and demand of the American 
people for protection against dis- 
ability. The many laws now passed 
by various states and bills being in- 
troduced to legislatures providing 
for sickness and accident protection 
are indicative of the desire of the 
American people for such security. 
I do not believe that the tremendous 
ability of our underwriters is not 
sufficient to solve the problem of 
writing disability insurance at a fair 
and safe rate. Without knowing 
the facts I would assume the aver- 
age life underwriter would give you 
a better selection of risk than would 
the average accident and health un- 
derwriter. It would seem to me, 
therefore, that the great business of 
life insurance could reestablish dis- 


ability income for the benefit of the 
American public. There are sound 
social reasons why this should be 
done. Certainly we can learn much 
from the unfortunate experience of 
the past in connection with disability 
income. It would seem to me that 
by more careful selection of risks, 
by more rigid limitations on the 
amount of disability income, and by 
other safeguards that disability in- 
come could again be made available. 


Serve the Public 


All of us, I believe, are agreed 
in the objective that it is our obliga- 
tion to serve the largest segment of 
the public which it is possible for 
us to do. It would therefore be un- 
thinkable that because of the nar- 
rowing margins due to falling in- 
terest rates and increasing’ expense 
of operation we would try to im- 
prove our margins beyond reason- 
able limits from gain in mortality. 
Nevertheless there may be pressure 
on home office life underwriters to 
endeavor to bring about still further 
improvements in mortality savings 





because of the unavoidable narroy 

ing of margins in investment an y 
overhead savings. It would, in m 
opinion, be a great disservice to bof 
the field forces and to the public t 
forget our obligation to make th 
benefits of life insurance availabjd 
to the greatest number of peop 
possible. 

It is a great pleasure to have th 
opportunity of addressing _ thi 
group. If there was more of aj 
understanding throughout the worl 
of our common problems, of ow 
thinking, and of our viewpoint; 
then many of the great problems 
which face us in the world today 
would be well on their way to re 
solving themselves. It is this lac 
of human understanding, this lac 
of confidence and trust which lie 
behind all of our problems. 

The home office life underwriter 
are sincerely to be congratulated o 
the fact that they have over a peri 
of years put into effect the precep 
that confidence and trust in the me 
in the field is the foundation ston 
of good selection. 
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TREASURY DECISION 5515 


given to me is Pros and Cons of 
T.D. 5515, which I will en- 
deavor to discuss in three separate 
parts. The first to be the Genesis of 
T.D. 5515 as it relates to the laws, 
regulations and court cases which 
led up to the promulgation of the 
Treasury Decision. The second The 
Meaning of T.D. 5515 in Its Prac- 
tical Application and the third Ex- 
amples of How T.D. 5515 Works. 
In the development of the subject 
under these three sub-divisions, in 
spite of the subject title, you will 
observe that the “Pros” are very 
much in the majority; also, that the 
subject is of great interest to all in- 
surance people and of great impor- 
tance to the dependents of deceased 
insureds. 


T sive subject of the assignment 


Part One—Genesis of T.D. 5515 


Section 22 (b) (1) of the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code specifically pro- 
vides for the exemption of amounts 
received under a life insurance con- 
tract paid by reason of the death of 
the insured whether in a single sum 
or otherwise except if such amounts 
are held by the insurer under an 
agreement to pay interest thereon, 
the interest payments shall be in- 
cluded in gross income. 

On February 22, 1943, the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue gave 
birth to Treasury Decision Number 
5231 as ratified by the Treasurer of 
the United States. It represented 
the first factual evidence and most 
important promulgation of policy 
ever issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment in connection with exemption 
from income taxation on_ install- 
ment payments of life insurance 
proceeds where the owner of the life 
insurance contract exercised his 
right of settlement option election 
during his lifetime. 

The Wall Street Journal had this 
to say about T.D. 5231: 

“In the past, when proceeds of 

life insurance policies maturing as 

death claims were left with the 
insurance company to be paid to 
the beneficiary in installments 
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over a period of years or as a 
lifetime income, a portion of the 
installments was considered by 
the Treasury as being subject to 
federal income tax, no matter 
whether the original request to 
have the proceeds paid in install- 
ments was made by the insured 
or the beneficiary. “Now, how- 
ever, the Treasury has ruled that 
if the request is made by the in- 
sured before his death, no portion 
of the installments need be in- 
cluded in the gross income of the 
beneficiary. There is one excep- 
tion, and that is where the pro- 
ceeds are held by the life insurance 
company and interest only is paid 
to the beneficiary. In such cases, 
and in all cases where the request 
for installment payments was 
made by the beneficiary after the 
death of the insured, a portion of 
the installments continues to be 
subject to federal income tax.” 


Circuit Court Decision 


After the question of a benefi- 
ciary’s right of election to take in- 
stallment payments free from in- 
come taxation had been raised many 
times in the lower courts, finally on 
December 27, 1944, the Second Fed- 
eral Circuit Court of Appeals held 
in Pierce v. Commissioner, 146 Fed. 
(2nd), 388, that monthly install- 
ments received by a widow under 
her deceased husband’s life insur- 
ance contract after his death were 
exempt from taxation under the 
provision excluding from gross in- 
come amounts received under the 
life insurance contract paid by rea- 
son of the death of the insured, al- 
though the method was not selected 
by the husband during his lifetime, 
but by the widow as a beneficiary 
after his death. 

Also the Third Federal Circuit 
Court of Appeals decided the iden- 
tical question on March 29, 1946, 
in Lucy G. Law v. Rothensies, 155 
Fed. (2d), 13. 


Neither the Pierce case nor the 
Law case was appealed to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Law case decides a special 
point of interest to be observed by 
the life underwriter. That is, the 
court held that when the beneficiary 
elected to leave the proceeds of the 
life insurance contract with the in- 
surance company under an agree- 
ment to pay interest thereon, a sub- 
sequent re-election to take instzll- 
ment payments would not entitle the 
beneficiary to the full exemption 
provided by T.D. 5515. 


Prior Decisions 


Prior to the two Federal Circuit 
Court decisions, the question of a 
beneficiary’s right to elect to take 
installment payments was moot for 
income tax purposes. Both the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue and the 
Tax Courts held that life insurance 
proceeds taken in installment pay- 
ments, elected by a beneficiary, were 
not tax exempt. 


In the Law case, the Court said: 

“In our view as indicated, Section 

22 (b) (1) exempts the install- 

ment payments of policies before 

us from tax. We are confirmed in 
this by the sure trend of the re- 
ported cases culminating in the 
affirmance of the Tax Court's de- 
cision in the Pierce case, supra, 
and the excellent opinion of the 

Court below.” 

The Treasury gave up its tena- 
cious position following a_ long 
struggle only after two Federal Cir- 
cuit Courts had decided against it. 
On May 16, 1946, T.D. 5515 was 
promulgated and published on June 
3, 1946, in the Internal Revenue 
Bulletin Number 11, amending the 
regulations retroactively, stating in 
part that it is immaterial whether 
the proceeds are received in a single 
sum or otherwise. 

Now the application of a settle- 
ment option to take installment pay- 
ments by the beneficiary of a de- 
ceased insured may be exercised 
without having those payments di- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Treasury Decision—Continued 


minished by income taxes. It is 
noted, however, that there are three 
exceptions to the foregoing which 
must be kept in mind. That is, 

1. Payments to transferees for 

value 

2. Alimony payments 

3. Interest payments on amounts 

left on deposit with the insur- 
ance company 
are not within the rule of exemption 
of life insurance proceeds. 

Under the law as it has been con- 
strued by two important Federal 
Circuit Courts of Appeal and as it 
is now being administered by the 
Treasury Department, settlement 
options providing for installment 
payments may now be viewed with 
certainty as regards tax conse- 
quences. 

To summarize the remarks thus 
far, it can be said now that the pro- 
longed battle has ended in a signal 
victory for the insured and his bene- 
ficiary-taxpayer. The benefactor 
may now proceed with confidence in 
the provision for settlement options 
running to a spouse, children, or 
other dependents, permitting the 
proceeds of a life insurance contract 
to be taken in a lump sum or by 
means of installments to suit eco- 
nomic needs. This flexibility now 
serves a highly important social pur- 
pose since in many cases the benefi- 
ciary would not need the full pro- 
ceeds immediately and the estate can 
be protected by the use of the install- 
ment method of payment. Thus 
funds can be provided to care for 
the widow, or other natural objects 
of the insured’s bounty without a 
diminution by income tax payments. 

It should not be overlooked that 
the election to take installment pay- 
ments -carries with it advantages 
other than tax exemption which 
serve other means of protection to 
the beneficiary. Since time will not 
permit, further comment about the 
additional advantages of installment 
payments can not be made, except 
to say the administrative machinery 
for handling the funds is automatic 
and the usually inexperienced widow 
and children of a deceased insured 
need not be confronted with the task 
of selectivity of security, a danger- 
ous field for those who might nat- 
urally be susceptible to making an 
imprudent investment. 
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Part Two—The Meaning of T. D. 5515 
In Its Practical Application 


T.D. 5515 typifies the regard the 
United States Government has for 
the beneficiaries named in life in- 
surance policies. It says, in effect, 
installment payments of life insur- 
ance contract proceeds shall not be 
diminished by income tax against 
beneficiaries. It is hoped that the 
following remarks will convey the 
fundamental effect of T.D. 5515 and 
how its application to installment 
payments to widows and children of 
deceased insureds may be presented. 

There was a time, not many years 
ago, when there existed some for- 
merly favored classes such as public 
servants and some favored invest- 
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ments such as government bonds 
which were not made subject to the 
income tax. Now, however, nearly 
all income receivers are figuratively 
in the same boat and nearly all in- 
come is taxed. 

T.D. 5515 means that the United 
States Treasury has at last seen the 
wisdom of extending tax relief to 
widows and children of deceased in- 
sured and extends the right of elec- 
tion to the widow of the deceased 
insured similarly in all respects to 
the right of election granted the in- 
sured in T.D. 5231. 

The T.D. applies to both old and 
new insurance contracts. Both can 
be arranged, so that the beneficiary 
will not need to pay an income tax 
on its proceeds. The essential point 
here is its helpfulness to the family 


man who is concerned about pro- 
viding for his loved ones after he is 
gone. Now. he can leave his insur- 
ance intact knowing that no part of 
it will be withdrawn for federal in- 
come tax by the government tax 
collector. Whatever the sum is to be 
provided after his death for payment 
to his widow—a definite sum per 
month—that sum will be paid and 
retained. That’s what T.D. 5515 
means. 


Part Three—Examples of How T.D, 
5515 Works 


The following example illustrates 
the effect of the T.D. for the mod- 
erately well-to-do. It assumes a 
husband is insured for $50,000 

His net premiums amount to 
$997.95 annually 

At his death he had owned the 
insurance for ten years and _ total 
cost to him was $9979.50 

The widow is paid $263.50 each 
month for a period of 20 years and 
her total receipts are $63,240.00 

Her net gain over her deceased 
husband’s investment is $53,260.50. 
This represents a real gain because 
it is a new gain—not merely statis- 
tical—for with any other investment 
except life insurance, if in a 30% 
sur-tax bracket, she would have to 
diminish her gain by Federal income 
taxes amounting to approximately 
$15,683.20—If in a 40% sur-tax 
bracket, the gain would be increased 
to $22,260.60. 

Another example—affecting the 
modestly insured : 

It assumes a husband is insured 
for $10,000 

His net premiums amount to 
$199.50 annually 

At his death he had owned the 
insurance for ten years and the 
total cost to him was $1,995.90 

The widow is paid $93.90 each 
month for a period of ten years and 
her total receipts are $11,268.00 

Her net gain over her deceased 
husband’s investment is $9,272.10. 
This gain is also real, not merely 
statistical. If she got her $93.90 
monthly from rent, securities, of 
any other source save life insurance, 
the lowest Federal income tax (by 
1947 rates), using the Optional Tax 
Form, would be $100 a year—a total 
of $1,000 for 10 years. This $1,000 


(Continued on page 60) 
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SOCIAL SECURITY 


EINHARD A. HOHAUS, Met- 

ropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, in discussing “Social Insur- 
ance Plans and Developments” 
before the International Claim As- 
sociation emphasized that a compul- 
sory uniform state plan for cash 
sickness benefits would have grave 
limitations. On the other hand, he 
stated, experience has clearly indi- 
cated that there is a much more 
adaptable and responsive situation 
present when the protection is made 
available by organizations selected by 
employers and employees as most 
appropriate for their respective cir- 
cumstances. Mr. Hohaus also re- 
viewed the developments of the 
Social Security Act and pointed out 
that the original plan of the con- 
tributory old age benefits set up by 
the 1935 Act was not based on an 
adequate understanding of sound 
social insurance principles. The 
Amendments that have been made to 
the original Act have given recogni- 


tion to the family as the socially 
important unit rather than the indi- 
vidual breadwinner. Experience has 
indicated the need for further amend- 
ment and expansion of the Social 
Security Act, the following changes 
being urged : 

1. Enlargement of the scope of 
coverage to bring in groups of 
workers now excluded—such as 
employees of the government and 
non-profit organizations, and do- 
mestic and agricultural workers. 
Inclusion of railroad workers in the 
basic general plan and elimination 
of the separate highly unsound and 
discriminatory special provisions 
now applicable to them. 

2. Simplification of the benefit 
formula with further emphasis on 


ii 4 ” “cr 
social adequacy” and less on “in- 
dividual equity” as the benefit 
criterion. 


3. Simplification of an improve- 
ment in the requirements for an 
insured status under the plan. 
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LIFE INSURANCE®* . . All modern forms 
of Guaranteed Rate Ordinary from birth to 
age 65. Substandard, Salary Savings, 
Annuities, and Non-Cancellable Disability 
combined with wide choice of Life plans. 


Room and Board 






ar 








HOSPITAL INSURANCE®* . 
Individual, Family Group (ages 3 months 
to 80 years) and Franchise plans. Hospital 
, Miscellaneous Hospital 
Extras, Surgeon’s Fees and Medical Care 


. 
* All written on Group Plans (minimum of 25 employees) 
and on special forms designed for Railroad Employees. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 


DISABILITY INSURANCE * . . Every form 
of Accident and Sickness coverage—in- 
cluding Franchise plans for five or more 
employees. Non-Cancellable Disability 
policies. Special Risks coverages. 


. Issued on 
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4. Inclusion of some provision for 
the present aged not under the plan 
in lieu of the financial assistance 
granted by the Federal government 
to the States for their Old-Age 
Assistance Plans. 

5. Some provision for persons 
who become “prematurely superan- 
nuated” before age 65, as for 
example those who are permanently 
disabled for further work and have 
attained some set age such as 55 
or 60. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Mr. Hohaus also pointed out that 
in the field of Federal-State Un- 
employment Insurance there has 
been a marked trend toward bring- 
ing benefit amounts more into line 
with current wage scales and 
lengthening benefit durations, and 
also some trend in the direction of 
benefits for dependents, and recom- 
mended that: 


1. The few States 


whose un- 
employment compensation benefit 
amounts and durations are. still 


comparatively low should review and 
revise their benefit schedules, in- 
sofar as the condition of the reserve 
funds permit. 

2. States whose unemployment 
compensation benefit amounts and 
durations are now adequate, and 
whose reserve accounts are larger 
than is necessary to meet any likely 
demands upon them, should review 
their systems with the objective of 
reducing contributions through ap- 
propriate revisions of their experi- 
ence rating formulas. 

3. The percentage of State un- 
employment compensation contri- 
butions (including contributions 
waived under experience rating) 
which an employer may off-set 
against the Federal unemployment 
tax should be increased from 90% 


to 100%. At the same time the 
practice of having the Federal 
government grant funds to the 


States for the administrative costs of 
unemployment compensation should 
be discontinued. Each State would 
then pay the administrative costs of 
its own unemployment compensation 
system by appropriation of the State 
legislature from the receipts of the 
State system. 
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CURRENT INVESTMENTS 
New Trends 


[FE insurance funds available for 
babe: during the first three 
quarters of 1947 were directed pri- 
marily into the securities of Ameri- 
can business enterprises and into 
mortgages, the Institute of Life In- 
surance reports. The investment in 
both these channels was substan- 
tially larger than during the corre- 
sponding period of last year while 
purchases of U. S. Government se- 
curities were sharply reduced. 
Purchases of business securities 
totalled $3,023,000,000 in the first 
nine months of this year, or an in- 
crease of nearly 20% over the $2,- 
544,000,000 similarly invested a 
year ago. Mortgage investments ab- 
sorbed $1,890,000,000, compared 
with $1,127,000,000 a year ago, 
while the amount placed in U. S. 
Government securities was $935,- 
000,000 compared with $2,594,000,- 
000. 


Veterans’ Housing 


Continued support of the vet- 
erans’ housing program was indi- 
cated by the purchase in September 
of $66,000,000 mortgages issued 
under the G.I. Bill of Rights, bring- 
ing the total for the nine months to 
$423,000,000. 


Analysis of the security and mort- 
gage holdings of the companies as 
of September 30 in comparison 
with holdings on the corresponding 
date a year ago reveals a very sub- 
stantial readjustment in the make-up 
of the investment aggregate, re- 
flecting the capital needs of business 
and of home owners as well as the 
desire of the companies to improve 
their earnings position. U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities comprised slightly 
more than half of the total invest- 
ment in mortgages and securities a 
year ago. This year they accounted 
for only $20,532,000,000 out of a 
total of $45,625,000,000. Business 
securities meanwhile rose from $11,- 
686,000,000 to $14,637,000,000, 
with the greatest expansion occur- 
ting in industrial and miscellaneous 
bonds and stocks. Mortgages rose 
from $6,832,000,000 to $8,065,000,- 
000. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT IS ON OUR 
1948 PORTFOLIO OF LIFE LINES 
which includes an unusually wide variety and broad 
diversity of modern policy contracts and coverages 

.- both Adult and Juvenile... at attractive premium 
rates which more than ever merit the consideration 
of discriminating buyers of life insurance. 


eas 


1. Preferred Risk Adult Plans— 
Double Protection, Preferred Ordinary Life, 
Graded Premium Life and Term to Age 65 


2. Special Adult Coverages— ‘——ang 


Disability Income ($7.50 per $1,000), Deability 
Waiver, Double Indemnity and 10, 15 and 20 
Year Family Income Riders 


3. Juvenile Plans— — 


Ages of Issue—0 to 14 years. Ultimate ee oe 
at Age 1 and Return Premium Policies 


4. Special Juvenile Coverages— 


Payor Death and Payor Death or Dis- a 
ability Benefits. <a 


5. Substandard Coverages— 
Ages 0 to 65 years, inclusive =) 


SERVICE KIT 
. SERVICES 





The Service Kit—in » letter file form— 
‘of the Berkshire’s 1948 Portfolio of 
Policies and Services is now available 
for distribution to Brokers and Surplus 
Writers upon request. 

If you are a full time Agent of any 
company we solicit your surplus busi- 
ness only, 


THE f , . 
& ASK ANY 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President PITTSFIELD, MASS. GENERAL AGENT 
Fight Infantile Paralysis Jan. 15-30, 1948 


poucies AN 


ADULT and JUVENILE - 
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¢ “eae” —— -—Holdings— 
Sept. Sept. Mos. 9 Mos. Sept. 30 Sept. 30 
1947 1946 71947 1946 1947 1946 
(000,000 omitted) 

“ U. S. Government —— Sek eek $123 $176 $935 $2,594 $20,532 $21,660 
Railroad Bonds (U. S.)_ ........0e.0. 8 20 162 359 2,798 748 
Public Utility Bonds Sb. are 233 78 1,392 764 6,283 5,290 
Industrial & — Bonds (U. S.) . 120 77 1,212 1,133 4,197 2,594 
A § RRS er eee 34 26 "257 288 1,359 1,054 
State, County, Munic. Bonds (U. S.) 5 1 42 19 624 
All Foreign MINNA, ss: dixi <5 creauscm 4 21 187 306 1,730 1,623 
EE RO Pree ee — — 39 = 37 _ 
ee eee ee 13 11 180 137 824 970 
EO, 56 bN.6 ise pbe abwt-e-> a0 40 23 265 135 1,283 1,300 
Veterans Administration Mortgages. . 66 - 423 * 658 > 
emer TONES. occ kcccvtadesbucnes 115 128 1,022 855 5,300 4,742 

Total Securities & Mortgages ...... $761 $561 $6,116 $6,590 $45,625 $42,414 
ee ee eer 0 x! 0 = 85 = 
Other Real Estate ...ccccccccccedore 14 bs 132 4 710 ° 
POE END 6.066 00650559000 04055608 29 * 249 at 1,908 e 


* Not reported on monthly basis last year. 
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Treasury Decision—from 56 


represents the gain where the in- 
come is obtained from the proceeds 
of life insurance. 

The way T.D. 5515 works out, in- 
surance bequests can stay in the 
free and clear. 

Note now the effect of T.D. 5515 
in comparison between two incomes 
of identical amounts—one from life 
insurance and the other from other 
investments: 


Net 
Taxable New If from 
Monthly If from Other 
Income Insurance Sources 
$ 100 $ 100 $ 81 
200 200 162 
500 500 405 
1000 1000 810 


In order to simplify the above 
illustrations, the income tax exemp- 
tion is calculated at 19% —the lowest 
currently effective combined normal 
and sur-tax rates. Therefore, actual 
income tax calculations would, of 
course, enhance the monthly gain to 
the insured’s beneficiary. 


These are consequential savings 
which the insured can now take into 
account for the beneficiaries for 
whom he desires to provide after 


his death. The significance goes 
even further, it points to govern- 
mental recognition that life insur- 
ance is basic to social welfare—that 
a man who saves for the benefit of 
his loved ones against the time he is 
no longer on earth to provide for 
them merits not having their security 
diminished by federal income tax. 
Life insurance, ever a fine invest- 
ment becomes even more valuable by 
reason of T.D. 5515. The 


new 
value is applicable to old as well 
Rate of Monthly 
Combined Gain to 
Individual Beneficiary Gain 
Normal and of Deceased in 
Sur-Tax Insured 20 Years 
19% $ 19 $4,560 
19% 38 9,120 
19% 95 22,800 
19% 190 45,600 


as new insurance. No service costs 
are involved in putting insurance 
policies into harmony with T.D. 
5515. Every policyholder and every 
beneficiary should have the counsel 
not only of the membership of the 
Million Dollar Round Table but of 
all life underwriters to the end that 
the advantages contained in T.D. 
5515 will be made available to all 
policyholders and their beneficiaries. 


~ Before Million Dollar Round Table Annual 
Meeting, N.A.L.U., Boston, 1947. 











SIGNUM INTEGRITATIS 








NON-CANCELLABLE AND GUARAN.- 
TEED RENEWABLE DISABILITY IN- 
COME INSURANCE that becomes “incon- 
testable like life insurance” is just one of the 
good reasons why so many life underwriters 


protect their clients under our policies. 


Massacuusetts INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston - Massachusetts 


Look up our office in your locality” 




















LIBRARIANS 
Essential y» i. | 
: eat Z 
HE role of the librarian in mosfind of 
business organizations and, jgCompany 


particular, in the insurance business{nnounce 
involves a concept which must bgState Vi 
defined and emphasized and publijvention 

cized throughout the organizationfThey wi 
before the librarian can hope tqhe 217 
realize full effectiveness and usesConventi 
fulness,” William P. Hughes, Seeks well 

retary of the New York Savinggwork of 
Banks Life Insurance Fund, said retpolicies < 
cently in addressing the Insuraneenating : 
Group of the Special Libraries As, 
sociation. The meeting discussedheen app 
Actuarial Science and was one of g The a 
series being conducted under th@Mr. Ricl 
sponsorship of Insurance Group 
the New York Chapter for the pur4C 
pose of providing background infor4C 
mation on life insurance for specia§C 
librarians. 


jurisdict: 




















Libert 
\RKA) 
Union 
“ALIF(C 
ling, | 
“OLOR 
curity 
(ONNEI 
tels, 1] 
JELAY 


“The actuary and the other in 
surance experts,” said Mr. Hughes 
“whether at executive or at studen 
levels, cannot hope to keep abreast 0 
current developments in fields re 
lated to his business while maintain 
ing active familiarity with all th 
technical essentials of day-to-day 
operations. The wealth of publish 
material on pension planning, 0 
policy provisions, on social insurj 8'&", 
ance, taxation and legislation, t ISTR 
mention just a few fields, the meet] Howa 
ings and reported proceedings of thq tual; 
various insurance organization ‘LORI. 
which pool their resources in tha Gulf 
study of actuarial, office procedurg2EOR( 
and other problems, are beyond th Life 
capacity of even the most avid readeq_(eors 
to absorb. Unless this steadily grow LUI N¢ 
ing fund of information is viewed tinent 
and identified, classified and located NDIA 
by trained experts for immediate and Jeffer 
future use, a large portion of it{OWA- 
value is dissipated. It is the func} Life | 
tion of the business librarian to orf$ANS. 
ganize and direct the flow of infor] tional 
mational material to such personf§ENT" 
and in such manner as to effect, aj. Comr 
nearly as possible, the full useful-OUIS 





ness intended by its originator.” Pan-, 
Mr. Hughes is a member of thé we 
faculty of the American Institute of ~ - 


Banking and is currently conducting” RY 
a course in Life Insuranee. He waq “hild, 
formerly Director of Statistics and, P@ny 
Research of the Institute of Life In TASS, 
surance. main 
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A.L.C. 


hy 3. RICHARDSON, President 
eof American Life Convention, 
mowiand of Western Life Insurance 
1, agCompany, Helena, Montana, has 
inessfnnounced the appointment of 45 
st bastate Vice Presidents of the Con- 
publivention to serve through 1948. 
ration hey will work in the interests of 
De tithe 217 member companies of the 
usefConvention and their policyholders, 
~Sechs well as assist in the important 
Winggwork of carrying out Convention 
id relpolicies and activities and in coordi- 
nating member relations in the 
jurisdictions to which they have 
een appointed. 
The appointments announced by 
















e purf{olumbia, and three provinces of 
i ‘anada. These state officers of the 





ALABAMA—Frank P. Samford, 
Liberty National Life; 
RKANSAS — Elmo Walker, 
Union Life; 
“ALIFORNIA—Francis V. Kees- 
ling, West Coast Life; 
(OLORADO—W. L. Baldwin, Se- 
curity Life and Accident ; 











to-day ON NECTICUT—Millard — Bar- 
lished tels, Travelers ; 

ig, 0 JELAWARE—Adolph A. Ryd- 
insur} gren, Continental American Life ; 
on, HDISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
meet) Howard W. Kacy, Acacia Mu- 
of tha tual; 


vationg LORIDA—S. Kendrick Guernsey, 

Gulf Life ; 

cedurgzEORGIA—J. Lon Duckworth, 

nd thg Life Insurance Company of 

readeq (eorgia ; 

grows LLINOIS—Rollin M. Clark, Con- 

viewed tinental Assurance; 

located NDIANA—E. Kirk McKinney, 

iteang Jefferson National Life; 

of it#OWA—E. M. McConney, Bankers 

» func} Life Company ; 

to os. ANSAS—H. O. Chapman, Na- 

infor] tional Reserve Life ; 

yersouss ENTUCKY — Morton Boyd, 

‘ect, af Commonwealth Life; 

usefu4-OUISIANA—E. J. 

hag Pan-American Life; 

of thd [AINE—Rolland E. Irish, Union 

tute of Mutual Life ; 

jucting [ARYLAND—Stanford Z. Roths- 

Te waq child, Sun Life Insurance Com- 

cs and Pany of America ; 

ife InfMASSACHUSETTS—Byron K. 
Elliott, John Hancock Mutual; 





McGivney, 
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MICHIGAN—Lee J. ‘Treanor, 
Michigan Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; 

MINNESOTA—H. P. E. Skog- 
lund, North American Life and 
Casualty ; 

MISSISSIPPI—W. Calvin Wells, 
Lamar Life; 

MISSOURI—Powell B. McHaney, 
General American Life; 

MONTANA—F. E. Young, West- 
ern Life Insurance Company ; 

NEBRASKA—W. W. 
Midwest Life ; 

NEW HAMPSHIRE—John V. 
Hanna, United Life and Accident 
Insurance Company ; 

NEW JERSEY — Carrol M. 
Shanks, Prudential; 

NEW YORK—Frederick D. Rus- 
sell, Security Mutual Life; 

NORTH CAROLINA—Julius C. 
Smith, Jefferson Standard Life; 

NORTH DAKOTA—F. L. Conk- 
lin, Provident Life; 

OHIO—George W. Steinman, The 
Midland Mutual Life; 

OKLAHOMA—Joe D2. 
Home State Life ; 

OREGON—Raymond R. Brown, 
Standard Insurance Company ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—Jay N. Jami- 
son, Reliance Life; 

SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hipp, Liberty Life ; 

SOUTH DAKOTA—F. L. Bram- 
ble, Midland National Life; 

TENNESSEE—J. F. Finlay, In- 
terstate. Life and Accident Com- 
pany ; 

TEXAS—C. F. O’Donnell, South- 
western Life ; 

UTAH—George J. Cannon, Bene- 
ficial Life ; 

VIRGINIA—R. V. Hatcher, At- 
lantic Life; 

WASHINGTON—D. M. Morgan, 
Northern Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; 

WEST VIRGINIA—Frank K. 
Rader, Conservative Life Insur- 
ance Co.; 

WISCONSIN—James H. Daggett, 
Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany ; 

ONTARIO—S. C. McEvenue, 
Canada Life Assurance Company ; 

QUEBEC—Arthur B. Wood, Sun 
Life Assurance Company of Can- 
ada and 

MANITOBA—H. W. 
Great-West Life 
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BY THE WAY 


A young man may waste his four 
years at college, but his father cer- 
tainly gets an education. 


There are always a great many 
politicians itching for office whom 
the people accommodatingly scratch. 


The big city political machines 
apparently have cash registers with 
mufflers on them. 


Making both ends meet is exceed- 
ingly difficult as long as the ends 
continue to spread. 


Military experts predict any war 
in the future will be fought by radio 
controls. Judging from the sounds 
that come over our radio it has al- 
ready started. 


We assume book publishers are 
poor fire insurance risks, when you 
consider all the inflammatory reading 
on their shelves. 


With a great deal of absenteeism 
from work, together with a five-day 
week, we will soon reach the point 
where our weekends meet. 


The kind of uplift that is confined 
to his nose never gets a man very far. 


There is nothing as rare as a day 
in June except the ability to live 
within your income. 


Well, we suppose if one looks at 
it as a liberal there is a difference 
between being sent to Siberia by a 
“Comrade” rather than a czar. 


It might be a good thing to start 
curfews in the larger cities to get 
children in by 10 P. M. Then their 
parents could get better tables at the 
night clubs. 


There never have been any idle 
rich. They were always kept busy 
dodging people who wanted to get 
some of it with as little work as pos- 


sible. 


Stalin is interested in modern ma- 
chinery, especially the bulldozer and 
the steamroller. 





From Banking by permission. 
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COMPARE 





THE COMMISSIONS PAID BY 


STERLING 








HERE’S what You'll Pay 
Your Agents 


all first year 






Important! 

emiums, 
so new business. 
renewal commissio 


SUPERIOR INCOME PROTECTION 
(Lifetime Benefits) 
















40% 
i 40% 
Semi-Ann. 
Senta <a —~ = Ath Quarter 20% 
SEMI-ANNU AT Quarter 60%, 204, 3rd, rt 4 
Q : 
RENEWALS , ee 
“99” H&A ($20 a Year Pays $20 log 
i 3 
Semi-Ann. z 
seni A ; arene << _ Ath Quarter 20 
SEMI-ANNUAL 1G vorter 60%, 2nd, 300 he 10% 
QU ATHLY: Ist Month 90%, Next 
RENEW ALS 
AL 
HOSPITAL AND — 
($5 to $10 Daily Benents 1 
i- Ann. 
ANNU NUAL: 1st Semi-Ann. 33% =~ oe 20% 
Sua _ Ist Quarter 60%, "i a 
QUARTET. ist Month 90%, Next 11 Mon Hs 4 
ccsen’ 1 Sensational! } 
pocTor’s BILLS POLICY (New: S = 
1 
ter 
ANNUAL Y: Ist Quarter 50%, a ye 10% 
QUAY: ist Month 80%, Next 
one IMILAR SCHEDULE 
OTHER POLICIES CARRY S 
5 


70% Plus liberal renewals, 


nd. ot 





Ordinary Life rmissions on other forms. 


TOP-FLIGHT PERSONAL PRODUCERS! 


| 


Look at these commissions being paid by Sterling 
General Agents to their men! You who know the 
insurance business will instantly see that these com- 
missions ARE UNUSUALLY HIGH! So high—they 
give a real incentive to men... they keep men work- 
ing longer, harder . . . they reduce agent turnover 
to a minimum! You know what commissions like 
these will do for your general agency, especially 
when tied up with BIG OVERWRITE for YOU, 
and our complete line of fast selling top value poli- 
cies in all popular forms of protection: lifetime in- 
come, commercial H & A, hospitalization, doctor’s 
bills policy, and complete line of life insurance in- 


cluding famous, fast selling $10 unit of life expect- 
ancy. 


LEADS! LEADS! LEADS! 


Thousands of current policyholders leads—proven suc- 
cessful for large volume sales—planned concentrated 
mailings—newspaper—radio—match distribution—pro- 
ducing plenty of leads in your territory. 


GET THE FULL MONEY-MAKING STORY NOW! 


Sterling offers experienced, ambitious General Agents 
a tremendous opportunity to make MORE MONEY to- 
day and to build a bigger business in the years ahead. 
LIBERAL VESTED RENEWALS added to generous im- 
mediate commissions increase your income day by day. 
Friendly, sincere cooperation in every department, 
cooperation unique in the insurance business, helps you 
build big and fast. General Agencies now available in 
ILLINOIS, [OW A, OHIO, KENTUCKY, MISSOURI and 
WEST VIRGINIA. Expansion to additional states will 
soon be announced. Write for full information in com- 
plete confidence. Address Mr. L. A. Breskin, President, 


Sterling Insurance Company, 737 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


This is Your Opportunity to Start Your Own General Agency! 


“4 STERLING 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
CHICAGO 
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ACACIA MUTUAL 
Executive Changes 


Effective January 1, Edward J. Schmuck, formerly 
Counsel for the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, becomes General Counsel for the Acacia Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Washington, D. C. At the 
same time Nathan Clark, who joined the company in 
1928, becomes Secretary. Maurice Thompson, with 
the company since 1933, moves up to Assistant Secre- 


tary. 


AMERICAN UNITED 
Crouch President 


George A. Bangs, President of the American United 
Life Insurance Company, of Indianapolis, Ind., retired 
from active business at the close of 1947 because of ill 
health. His resignation was accepted at a recent meet- 
ing of the Company’s Board of Directors, who have 
now named Leslie E. Crouch, of Portland, Oregon, to 
replace Mr. Bangs in office, effective January 1. Mr. 
Crouch has been Chairman of the Board of American 
United Life since August 9, 1941, having succeeded 
the late United States Senator Alva M. Lumpkin, of 
South Carolina, in that position, and Mr. Crouch will 
hereafter occupy the posts of Board Chairman and 
President. American United’s directors have conferred 
upon the retiring Mr. Bangs, who will remain on the 
Board of Directors, the honorary title of President 
Emeritus, in recognition of the Company’s progress 
under his leadership. 


CONFEDERATION LIFE 
Smith Dies 


Victor Roy Smith, President since 1944 and with 
the company since 1908, died on November 21 last in 
London, England, at age 64. Mr. Smith joined the 
company in the actuarial department and worked his 
way up. In the life insurance business he had the 
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reputation of being a “trouble shooter.” This. means 
that instead of relying exclusively on information fur- 
nished by others, he liked to investigate matters for 
himself. 


FEDERAL OLD LINE LIFE 
Assessment Situation 


The Washington Insurance Department states that 
the 1946 report of the Federal Old Line Life Insurance 
Company of Seattle, Washington, showed a deficit in 
assets of $214,813. As of May 31, 1947 this deficiency 
had increased to $322,187. On the same date an assess- 
ment of $822,246 (one annual premium on all policies in 
force) was levied. At the same time a lien of similar 
amount was made against the reserves of these policies. 
This lien, after setting aside a special reserve to pay 
death claims prior to 1947, will, according to the com- 
pany, create an immediate asset of $424,694. William 
Sullivan, Commissioner of Insurance, questioned the 
legality of the lien because of irregularities in the form 
in which the assessment was made; and (2) because of 
the large difference between the amount of the lien and 
the amount of the deficit. Thurston County Superior 
Court, however, handed down a decision in favor of 
the company on November 7 last, thus preventing the 
revocation of the company’s certificate of authority ; 
Commissioner Sullivan, it is expected, will appeal this 
decision. 


IMPERIAL 
U. S. Branch Examined 


The United States branch of the Imperial Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, of Toronto, was examined 
by the New York Insurance Department as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946. The report was favorable and reveals that 
the assets amounted to $7,435,343; the excess of assets 
over liabilities and statutory deposit of $300,000 was 
$733,235; business in force, $18,581,227. 

The only active branch is in Southern California, 
while some reinsurance is assumed from New York 





State companies. 


PREFERRED PROPERTY 


Life Insurance is Preferred Property for—- 
No other property purchase contract con- 
tains an equivalent to the payment terms; 
provides the special rights; gives all the 
equity privileges or creates an immediate 
estate. A down payment as low as 34 of 1% 
gives a lifetime, no matter how short, to 
pay the balance with no interest or carry- 
ing charges. 


No other investment property has its guar- 
anteed advantages, no other investment 
property is more secure or safe. 


Life Insurance is tops from every angle. 
Are you interested? You will find it pays 
to be friendly with— 











PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


“The Friendly Company" 
FRANKFORT 


INDIANA 











WE HAVE PUT THE 
ICING ON THE CAKE! 


Cakes are made from various ingredients, but our cake 

contains—Special service—Sharp selling aids—A com.- 

plete line of policies—A tried and tested recruiting plan 
—A proven training procedure. 


The is the Pan-American Life’s 


NEW AGENTS’ COMPENSATION PLAN 
BUILT FOR THE CAREER MAN 


LIFETIME COMPENSATION 


plus 


BONUS FOR QUALITY BUSINESS 


CONTINUOUS RENEWALS 
NON-CONTRIBUTORY PENSION 
DISABILITY BENEFITS 
DEATH BENEFITS 


“Icing” 


How’s that for icing! 


For information Address: 
CHARLES J. MESMAN, Sapertatondent ot Agencies 


PAN-AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE co. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S.A. | 
cu CRAWFORD H. ELLIS, President 

‘ARD G. SIMMONS - KE! 

Executive Vice-President ceo UME 
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MUTUAL LIFE 


Interesting Changes 


Effective January 1, the Mutual Life Insurance Com. 
pany of New York, N. Y., adopted the C.S.O. Table 
with interest at 2)4%. At the same time the company 
announced that the waiver of premium feature would 
be available to women at the same rate as men on all 
new policies. In addition, the new policies themselves 
were reduced 12% in the number of words used and 
two less pages are used to cover the contract. On the 
first page of the new reduced policy, there is a summary 
of essential features in the contract in tabular form. All 
legal terminology and phraseology has been eliminated 
where possible. 


MUTUAL SERVICE LIFE 
Merges With Cooperators Life 


The Mutual Service Life Insurance Company, St. 
Paul, Minnesota, has merged with the Cooperators Life 
Mutual of Milwaukee, Wisconsin as of November 24, 
1947. The Mutual Service Life is the continuing or- 
ganization and the home office will be at 1923 Univer- 
sity Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minn. 

Effective January 1 the new company is adopting 
the C.S.O. Table of Mortality with interest at 214% 
and, in addition to the regular line of life insurance 
policies, will also offer various forms of annuities, 
group insurance, group health and accident. 

New officers of the merged company are: President, 
William Luimatainen ; Vice President, J. F. Shea (both 
inactive) ; Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager, 
F. F. Rondeau and Actuary, Ernest H. Klepetar. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE 
New Premiums and Policies 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, New 
York, N. Y., has adopted a new schedule of premium 
rates and new editions of policy forms for life insurance. 

Mr. Lincoln explained in his announcement that there 
is no necessity for an increase in the level of Metro- 
politan rates now because the company, several years 
ago, raised the general level of its premium rates in 
anticipation of a continued decline in the rate of interest 
earnings on investments suitable for life insurance com- 
panies. There will be revisions in individual rates, with 
some increases and some decreases, but the 
average will be about the same. 

Policy forms are being revised in accordance with 
the requirements of the Standard Nonforfeiture Laws 
which have recently been enacted in many states. How- 
ever, Mr. Lincoln stated that at the time of its pre- 
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hanges in its policies that are fundamentally similar 
o those required by the new laws. “Consequently,” he 
commented, “the effect of these new laws on the 
Metropolitan will be largely a matter of detail.” 

All revisions in premium rates and changes in policy 
revisions will apply only to new policies issued after 
January 1st and will not affect the company’s policies 
already in force. 


Aviation Coverage Liberalized 


Underwriting rules for aviation risks have been 
liberalized, and in general airline passengers will not be 
rated or charged any extra premium for life insurance, 
irrespective of the amount of flying. For other types of 
passengers, including those in the aviation industry, an 
extra premium will be charged only if they do an 
unusual amount of flying. The extra premiums for 
civilian pilots have been generally reduced. 

At the same time, Mr. Lincoln announced certain 
changes that will be incorporated in ordinary and in- 
dustrial policy forms to be issued after January 1, as 
well as the introduction of several new plans of insur- 
ance. 


Principal Changes 


Crdinary policies within specified limits of age and 
amount will automatically include a waiver of pre- 
mium disability benefit. Chiefly because of simplifica- 
tion of administration and the consequent savings in 
expense that are expected to result from automatic in- 
clusion of the benefit, the cost for this benefit included 
in the premium is less than the premium currently 
charged for such benefit. 

All policies issued in the ordinary department with 
a monthly premium of $10 or less will be issued in 
a separate classification from regular ordinary policies 
and will be designated as Monthly Accounting Branch 
policies. The premium rates on these policies will be 
slightly higher than those for regular ordinary policies 
with monthly premiums of more than $10, but the non- 
forfeiture benefits and settlement options will be the 
same as in regular policies. 

As to ordinary annual premium rates, the decreases 
will be mainly at the older ages and on the lower- 
premium plans, and the increases mainly at the younger 
ages on the higher-premium plans. 

Monthly premium industrial policies will continue to 
be issued at both standard and substandard rates, and 
the underwriting limits for each of these classes will 
remain unchanged. Such policies issued at substandard 
rates will be designated “Monthly Premium Intermedi- 
ate Industrial” policies. The premium rates for monthly 
premium industrial policies will be lower in many 
instances, particularly on the lower-premium plans, 
but in the aggregate will be somewhat higher than the 
present rates. 

The issue of weekly premium policies at substandard 
rates is being discontinued. Applicants who formerly 
would have qualified only for substandard weekly pre- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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TERM TO 65 


.+. provides protection to age 65, with o level 
premium during the period of coverage. It is 
convertible to o permanent form of insurance 
up to insured’s age of 60. 


“NEW ENGLANDER” 2-3-5 


+». provides term protection for 2, 3 or 5 years, 
with automatic conversion to our new Life 
Paid-up at 85 policy. This latter policy in turn 
9 D ion, if desired, to another 
form of permonent insurance. 


5-YEAR OR 10-YEAR TERM 


«.. provides protection for the specified num- 
ber of years (5 or 10), and is convertible or 
renewable. 








MORTGAGE RIDER 
FAMILY INCOME RIDER 


. +. attached fo any form of permanent insur- 
ance with premiums payable for at least os 
long as the term of the rider, these riders 
provide specialized coverage for the number 
of years specified in the policy. 





Our NEW TERM TEAM 


THESE term policy-contracts are 
designed to fit any kind of a term 
problem that a life insurance man may 
meet. 


Brand new in the line-up is the 
Term to 65 policy which, in addition 
to the features mentioned above, in- 
cludes a cash and loan value after 
payment of the second annual pre- 
mium. The New Englander 2-3-5 is 
an improved version of the former 
New Englander, which was on a 1, 
2 or 3 year term basis. 


The Family Income Rider provides 
income for a family for the balance 
of a stated number of years (10, 15, 
20 or 25) from the date of issue. The 
Mortgage Rider provides an extra 
one-sum benefit to cover an amortized 
mortgage in case of such need. Either 
of these riders may be attached to 
the Term to 65 policy listed above. 


New England 


Mutual 


Lye Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA «. 1835 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 





THREE AGES OF AN INSURANCE INSTITUTION 
=z 


= 


THE PAST in which the foundation, 
strength and character of the 
Institution have been formed. 






THE PRESENT 
perience is being put to its 
best use and where the greater 
foundation for the future is 
being laid. 

AND THE FUTURE which will be built on all past 

experience and on the vision 

which is at work today. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


= 
= THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
aS PHILADELPHIA * PENNSYLVANIA 





EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


COTO 


Headquarters of the World for 


Insurance Conventions 
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where the accumulation of ex- 








METROPOLITAN LIFE—Continued 


ers of a 
yeing ext 
mium insurance will be eligible for the new weekly prgelaim= on 
mium policies. Premium rates on weekly premiygkeptions. 

policies will be somewhat lower (i.e., benefits per yg In bot! 
of premium will be higher) as compared with presegfbenetits, 
standard rates, particularly at young ages. has been 
sion appl 
act of wa 
coul 


A program of equalization mortuary and matur; 
dividends has been inaugurated in connection wif 
certain weekly premium policies issued prior to 194q§¢") ‘ 
These dividends are designed to increase the life ingyg?™*"> . 
ance benefit on older policies to whatever greater beng®! 2” **t 
fit is granted under the new scale of premium rates ang‘*" 5°" 
the new underwriting practice, and such dividends hay desi , 
been declared for payment in 1948. policies 


An interest rate of 21% percent will be used in com age 
puting nonforfeiture benefits rather than 234 percen aie 
as for currently issued policies. For standard ordinan The n 
policies the Commissioners 1941 Standard Ordinang 41, inc 
(CSO) Mortality Table will be used. For other policie —— 
the same mortality tables will be used as for simile ; 


Beane: jlicy, | 
policies issued currently. ae 


rently b 
The new policy form issued in the United States in , 
dicates that the values available are computed by the 
Standard Nonforfeiture Value Method. The formuk: 
used by the company in applying the Standard Nonfor§ The 
feiture Value Method contains more liberal factors than} ordinar 
required by law, resulting in nonforfeiture values whicif hle Edt 
are, in practically all cases, larger than the minimun] jy unit 
values required by law and which are equal to the full parent) 
net level premium reserve after premiums have been} ; 
paid for 15 years, or at the end of the premium-paying 
period, if earlier. The values provided by policies issued 
in Canada are the same as for United States policies 
Cash surrender values under the new policies will ger- 
erally be greater at the longer durations than under 
policies issued currently. 

A nonforfeiture benefit in the form of paid-up term 
insurance will continue to be automatic after premiums 
have been paid for six months. In some instances, non- 
forfeiture paid-up term insurance will become available 
at an even earlier duration. The minimum period of 
paid-up term insurance after premiums have been paid 
for six months will be 60 days, rather than 31 days as 
in current policies. 
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Settlement options in the new ordinary policies will 
be on the same basis as those in currently issued pol- 
icies. 

An applicant’s waiver of premium benefit will be 
available in connection with ordinary and monthly 
premium industrial policies issued on the lives of chil- 
dren at ages 10 to 14, as well as ages 0 to 9, on most 
of the principal plans of insurance. 


The graded death benefits provided by policies issued Th 


at certain juvenile ages have generally been increased, Wasl 
except where impossible because of state or provincial Depz 
legal limitations. ~d ' 
The exclusion from accidental means death benefit a 
for death resulting from aviation activities has been ~ 
liberalized to apply only if the insured has duties re 921, 
lating to the aircraft or flight or is receiving aviation a 
training or instruction or is in any training or manew- | 
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ers of any armed forces. This liberalization is also 
yeing extended to the payment of accidental death 
y prgclaims on existing policies with certain necessary ex- 
Mingeceptions. 
ry In both the disability and accidental means death 
resebenctits, the exclusion from benefit because of war risk 
has been changed. In the disability benefit, the exclu- 
turag stot applies only if disability occurs as a result of an 
«fact of war while the insured is in the armed forces of 
aa any country at war. In the accidental means death 
Bbenetit, the exclusion applies if death occurs as a result 










insur 


bes: of an act of war whether or not the insured is in mili- 
ey ee ‘ 
shag Lhe dividend clause in the new weekly premium 
policies will provide for the payment of dividends in 
the form of paid-up additions to the sum insured, rather 
COMEthan in the form of premium credits as on current 
Creel eekly premium policies. 
tina 3} The new plans of insurance announced by Mr. Lin- 
Tinan coln include a Whole Life Paid-up at Age 65 with 
olicies Family Income policy, which is in addition to a similar 
imila: policy, based on Whole Life Paid-up at Age 85, cur- 
_ J rently being issued. 
es in 
ry e Educational Fund 
rmul: 
onforf The Educational fund policy, formerly issued in the 
s than] ordinary department, is being replaced by a more flexi- 
which ble Educational Endowment policy which will be issued 
amumg in units of $1,000 of insurance. If the insured (the 
1 full parent) dies before the maturity date of the policy, an 
been income of $10 a month for each $1,000 of endowment 
ayingy insurance will be paid from the date of death to the 
issuel] maturity date. At maturity, the full endowment amount 
licies} js payable in one sum, but the usual optional modes of 
| gen-} settlement may be used. Policies may be written to 
undef mature in periods of 10 to 20 years. 
In order to meet the demand for a low-cost policy to 
term] cover mortgages on the amortization plan, a new Mort- 
niums} gage Term policy, consisting solely of a decreasing 
, non-f amount of term insurance without any element of per- 
ilable] mant insurance, is being substituted for the present 
od off form. The new policy will be issued for terms of 10, 15, 
| paid} 20, or 25 years. The premium will be level and will be 
ys as} payable for two years less than the period of term 
coverage. 
s will 
1 pol- 
ill be 
mnthly NEW WORLD LIFE 
- chil- 
most Favorably Examined 
ssued} lhe New World Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
sased,} Wash., was examined (Association) by the Insurance 
incial | Departments of Oregon and Washington as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946, covering the operations of the company 
enefit from December 31, 1943, the date of previous Associa- 
been | 0 examination. Through various increases and de- 
5 ree | CTeases assets were increased by $2,929 from $17,750,- 
‘ation 921 to $17,753,850 and surplus was increased $9,944 
anal from $710,283 to $720,227. 
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ARE YOU READY TO 


STEP OUT IN THE LIFE 
INSURANCE BUSINESS? 


If you have a good record as a personal 
producer... 


If you have the ability to enlist and guide 
others in building life volume... 


If, in short, you are ready to build an agency 


of your own... 


Ask Us For Complete 
Details About Our Agency Plan 


Our record of growth... our financial 
strength . . . our position among leading 
companies measure up to exacting standards 


of excellence. 


ONE OF AMERICA’S FASTEST GROWING 
LIFE INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


For Full Information Write 
J. K. Dennis, 


Vice President and Director of Agencies 
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CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
TRANSPORTATION INSURANCE COMPANY 
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TAKE A PEEK AT HAPPINESS! 


matter of 
pride with us 
that our field 
men are prosper- 
ous. They lead 
happy lives as good 
citizens of their com 
munities. The salabil- 
ity of our PERFECT PRO- 
TECTION features, liberal 
contracts and home office 
cooperation assures this... 
always. ‘iould you be inte- 
rested in joining an organi- 
zation of this .kind? 


OCCIDENTAL 4 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


RALEIGH NORTH CAROLINA 


LAURENC 


Peas: OtUn 











SIOUX FALLS 


TOPEKA 








UNUSUAL 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


OPEN IN FOLLOWING STATES: 


Colorado North Dakota 
California Oklahoma 
Kansas Oregon 

lowa South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Washington 
Montana Wyoming 
Nebraska 


If you have what it takes to 
get the job done 


CONTACT US! 


POLICYHOLDER’S NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


NATIONAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


KANSAS 


“ASSOCIATED COMPANIES" 














NORTH AMERICAN ACCIDENT 
Examined 


The North American Accident Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Illinois, was examined (Association) by the 
Insurance Departments of Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts and Texas as of December 
31, 1946, covering the period from December 31, 1944 
As a result of the examination the assets were decreased 
$58,000 from $15,101,546 to $15,043,546 and surplus 
was decreased $56,704 from $889,789 to $833,085. The 
primary cause of this change was $54,500 of Canadian 
Pacific Railway bonds which were not admitted by the 
examiners. 


PIERCE INSURANCE COMPANY 
New Policy Form 


A completely new form of insurance policy has just 
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been published by the Pierce Insurance Company off Co. has 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

One of the first and most complete changes ever to 
be made in the form of an insurance policy since the 
first one was written in the United States in 1759, this 
new policy contains two distinctly different features. 

In the future all holders of the Pierce Funeral Insur- 
ance will receive their policy in the form of a small, 
compact book printed in large easy-to-read type and 
bound in a practical leatherette cover. Easier to handle 
because of its shape and size, 444 by 7™% inches, than 
the bulky old style policy it is also more convenient to 
keep in the home or safe deposit box without folding or 
crushing. 

Outstanding feature is the front cover. Here in 
regular book form on the first page is an index with 
the entire contents of the policy neatly tabbed with 
page numbers for the insured’s information. No matter 
what information about his policy the insured wishes 
to study, the exact page number is shown. 

Credit for these practical changes goes to Mark 
Pierce, chairman of the Board for Pierce Insurance, 
president and general manager of Pierce Brothers Mor- 
tuaries in Los Angeles, and Ralph Head, general man- 
ager of the insurance company. 

The Pierce Insurance Plan, as it is written in this 
policy, enables a person to prepay their funeral ex- 
penses, eliminating any financial obligation and incon- 
venience on the part of relatives or friends. This fills 
an important need as actual court records show that less 
than 20 percent of those who die leave sufficient funds 
to pay their funeral bills. Thus in most cases money 
must be borrowed or a large portion of the life insur- 
ance money is spent to meet this expense. The Pierce 
Plan is not intended as a substitute for life insurance, 
but is designed to enable people to pre-arrange their 
funeral payments and save insurance money for other 
vital needs. 

Regardless of the amount paid into the policy at the 
time of death, under the Pierce Plan, the entire amount 
of the policy is paid. For example, the insured may 
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have subscribed for a total policy of $300 and only paid 
into the policy $10.50 at the time of death. Bills for the 
complete service, costing $300 will be paid by the Plan. 
On the other hand, on a paid-in-full policy, at the time 
of death if the funeral service is actually provided at a 
lesser cost, then the remaining sum is paid directly to 
the beneficiary. Anyone between the ages of 1 to 80 
is eligible for this policy. 

Cost of the Plan depends on the age of the insured, 
the amount desired for the service and the plan of pay- 
ment. Any mortuary in the United States or Canada 
may be designated to handle the service according to 
the wishes of the insured. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY, INC. 


Ape Iauusance aed Act 


PAUL C. BUFORD, PRESIDENT 
ROANOKE 10, VIRGINIA 


PRUDENTIAL 


Letter Writing Campaign 


AAAS An aae ee 


As a result of almost two years of intensive research 
in the field of letter writing, The Prudential Insurance 
Co. has launched one of the most comprehensive courses 
in effective writing ever given by management to its 
employees. : 

The course is believed to be the first of its kind ever 
undertaken by a large insurance company to depart 
from the staid, complex, and legalistic type of corre- 
spondence often associated with the insurance field. 

Material for the course, which is being given some 
1,400 employees of the Company’s home office at 
Newark, N. J., has been drawn from 35 outstanding 
authorities on business correspondence. It also em- 
braces writing techniques developed by Prudential re- 
search analysts who obtained information from almost 
100 of the nation’s major companies. 

Dr. Rudolf Flesch, recognized authority on effective 
writing and author of “The Art of Plain Talk,” has been 
engaged as an active consultant in the development of 
the course. 

Instruction will consist of a series of eight sessions 
of an hour and three-quarters each, or a total of 14 
hours. The most advanced type of teaching aids will be : ° 
employed, such as motion pictures, slides, visual aids Pilot Representatives 
and a devise known as a “writing yardstick.” Like Their Company 

Employees scheduled to take the course are those con- Because 
cerned with dictating the 10,000 letters the Company 5 aa 
sends out each day to policyholders, its staff, and the 
general public. 
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The Pilot realizes that a man can’t do 
Company officials point out that in addition to their mus Dest Wa ane is worried over what i 

value as a necessary means of transacting business, to become of him when he gets too old 

these letters have a public relations value that is equally to work. Result? . . .a good pension plan 

important. They believe that the way in which things for Field Representatives. 

are said is often as important as what is said. 
Regardless of the subject, every letter should be well 

organized, friendly in tone and reflect the Company’s Pp | L O T L | F ib 

sincere desire to be of service, they said. As a guide 

to establishing this criterion, the course is built around INSURANCE COMPANY 


five writing principles, termed the five “C’s”. They ©. F. STAFFORD. PRESIDENT 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


are: (1) Clearness, (2) Conciseness, (3) Correctness, 
(4) Completeness, and (5) Courtesy. 
(Continued on the next page) 
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= THE OLD RELIABLE > 




























SINCE 1891 < 


HOME OFFISS w— ATLANTA 
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CAROLINA 
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PRUDENTIAL—Continued 


The “writing yardstick” is a device used for dell 
mining reading levels. These levels are broken doy 


into seven categories ranging from ‘very easy” tog— 







‘a 





“very difficult.” Factors that determine the category in 
which a letter falls are: 

1. Average sentence length in words. 

2. Syllables per 100 words. 

3. Personal references per 100 words. 

The yardstick measures as standard, or the happy 
medium, a letter having an average of 17 words per 
sentence, 150 syllables per 100 words, and 6 personal 
references per 100 words. __ isaitors’ C 

In order to insure continued adoption of simplified “ony & 

. . . e 
correspondence, Prudential has projected its new pro- 0 Year 
gram over a three-year period. Periodic samplings of 
correspondence will be made and monthly bulletins 
dealing with writing techniques will be issued to those 
who have taken the course. 

As one Company official stated, “I am sure nobody Actuarial. 

. ° : . n Acti 

derives any pleasure from groping for the meaning of a What I 
business letter.” Anti-Se 
Policy ' 

. . How do 

Discontinues Mortgage Group A Plea 

Estates a 

Taking 

Carrol M. Shanks, President, announced at a meeting} Renew’ 
of the company’s representatives in Houston, Texas in] 3% 5 

T z . | Investme! 
November, that Mortgage Loan Group coverage is} Air, Br 
being discontinued. He further stated that no new — 
entrants will be taken under Group coverages now in} $02 
force on this basis after January 1, 1948. It was just |Legali—o 
about a year ago that this type of policy was first intro-|, ¥°"° 

o : § S ty] P SO ES : Ordinary 
duced. Details of the plan were covered in the January,{ Stncer! 
1947 edition of Best’s Lire INSURANCE NEws. Mental 

Ordinary 

Plan a 

Pension 

Profit 

STERLING (II1.) Women’s 
Person 

, . : , Women’ 
Direct Selling Discontinued (Wom 
Women’ 

: , ‘ sas sent 

Louis A. Breskin, President of Sterling Insurance om 
Company, Chicago, Illinois, announces the new Sterling Women’ 

¥ . . . . erso 
plan of operation emanating from experience gained 
during the past year. Sterling’s entire activity and ef- 
fort will be concentrated solely upon the development 
of agency operation. The former plan of selling direct ae 
to the insurance-buying public has been discontinued Account 

y 8 7 : ctuar 
as of November 21, 1947. Past sales efforts, which had | Attuari 
been concentrated on the sale of limited Health and |pytan 
Accident Policies and small units of Life insurance, | {Adrer 
were more recently expanded to include a full coverage ae 

° is . . . . . . Agency 
line of health and accident, hospitalization, medical reim- Ageney 

. . . gents’ 
bursement and a standard line of Life insurance con- | 4ir co 
tracts, primarily developed for agency sales. — 

General agents have been appointed in Ohio, Mis-]4U¢- 
souri, Iowa, Kentucky and Illinois. Plans are under — 
way to qualify in other states to further expand its] Ferr 
agency program. The success of general agencies al- — 
ready established has influenced this radical change im | Fenefit 
the plan of operation to divert the company’s efforts } Rirths 
exclusively to the promotion of and assistance to its Britis! 

; nsine 
general agencies. The F 
Best’s Life News 
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Commercial &  agenaeg Life, sone Fidelity Life Assn., 
Ce SOMOEEND onc sc iaccccncce May 39 IND 5 nhs sds ccnsscesccconad Sept. 68 
Commercial Life, "Phoenix First National Life, Phoenix 
(New Company) ........+sse+-s- June 62 New Company) May 41 
Commonwealth Life & ‘Accident, St. Louis Franklin Life, Springfield ‘eek: +... —_— 
eae Aug. 65 (O’Brien, Vice President) ........ “| 1 
Confederation Life, Toronto Gause-Ware Service Ins., Fort Worth 
(Smith Dies) .......sscccccsescsece an. 63 (New Company) = 42 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville General American, St. Louis 
(New Industrial Compensation)..Dec. 57 (Direct Mail Award) Dec. 59 
Connectient General, Hartford General Life, Detroit 
(Liberalized Air Coverage) ..... June 63 (Hudgins Now Vice President)...Sept. 68 
(Reduces Term Rates) ........... Aug. 65 Gibraltar Life, Dallas 
(Award for Annual Report) ....Dec. 58 (New Company) June 65 
(Installs X-Ray Equipment) ....Dec. 58 (More Details’ ................ July 7 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford Grange Mutual Life, Nampa 
oie = Based aneoeecde CNOW COMGANF)- 2 .cadéccccsesced May 43 
WEVICR AUIS)  .ncccccsccceces 
(Persistency Accomplishment) “an hae May 4 
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(Dividend Scale Increased) ...... (September Record) ......... “Dee 
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oben Ge Assn., St. ul P (Favorably Examined) ........... July 7% 
(Now. Mutual Service Lite)” ..June 64 Great Northwest Life, Spokane 
Credit Life, Spriaxé eld (Favorably Examined) ........... May #4 
(Favorably Examined) ....... ---Sept. 67 Guarantee Mutual, Omaha 
Equitable Life, New York (Executive Promotions) ......... June 65 
(War Claims Suit) ............. June 64 (Policy Changes) ........++++...- Sept. 68 
(Upheld on War Payments) ...... Aug. 66 Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
Equitable Life, Des Moines | eR era > . 60 
(Persistency Record) ......... -.-Aug. 66 Guardian International Life, ote 
Farmers & Bankers, Wichita NE are Sept. 68 
(Favorably Examined) .......... Dec. 59 Guardian Life. New York 
Farmers & Traders Life, Syracuse (Executive Changes) .........:.. June 6 
(Executive Promotions) ....... ay 40 (Salary Experiment) ............- Oct. 5 
Federal Life & Casualty, Detroit Guardian Underwriters, Dallas 
(Favorably Examined) ........... ay 41 (Examined) ......... ecccccccccece Sept. 69 
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(Assessment Situation) ........... Jan. 63 (Favorably Examined) .......... June 66 
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(Litigation Settled) ...........+.. ec. 
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(U.S Branch Examined) ......... Jan. 63 
ndustrial Life & Health, Atlanta 

(New Title) ....cceeeeeesseeeees June 66 
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(Converts to Legal Reserve Basis) Sept. 69 
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Lamar Life, Jackson 
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(Favorably Examined) ......... June 67 
Liberty Life, Greenville 

(Capital TAOREED | -o50 0255090054 Nov. 90 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham 
(Favorably Examined) ........... y 45 
Life Ins. Co. of Georgia, Atlanta 

(Formerly Industrial == 

BReGIER) 660005500040 bedevcsccens June 66 

(New Sales Districts) | ececcesceeso Oct. 61 
Life of Virginia, Richmond 

(Passes Billion) ........c.cccceee ug. 69 
Lincoln National, Fort Wayne 

(Executive Changes) ............ ec. 61 
The Maccabees, Detroit 

(Can Continue Insurance) ...... May 45 
Manhattan Life, New York 

(Free Employees Group Insur.)..Aug. 70 


Massachusetts Mutual, Springtield 





(Home Oftice Operations)......... Aug. 70 

(Kalmbach Vice President) ...... Dec. 62 
Metropuiitan Life, New York 

(Nursing Service) ....cccccccccee Aug. 71 

(Expanding Texas Coverage) ...... Nov. 92 

(Favorably Examined) .......... Dec. 62 

(New Premiums & Policies) ...... Jan. 64 
Midland Mutual, Columbus 

(Favorably Examined) .......... June 68 
Missouri Insurance, St. Louis 

WOSS TED cccnecececéececccccess May 48 
Modern Woodmen, Rock Island 

(CHxamined) .ccccccccvcccceccocvees Nov. 92 
Monarch Life, Springfield 

(College for Field Men) .......... Nov. 93 
Mutual Benefit, Newark 

(Large Real Estate Invest.)....... —_ 72 

(Writing Sub-Standard) ...... . 61 

(Clark Retires) ..cccccccece 3 . 62 

Pr ee re 2. 62 
Mutual Life, New York 

(Eliminates Notarized Forms) -- oe 77 

(Actuarial Changes) ......ccceseess July 78 

(Drug Investment) ........00...- Sept. 70 

(Aviation Restrictions Removed) -Oct. 62 

(Educational Refunds) .......... Dec. 62 

(Interesting Changes ............. Jan. 64 
Mutual Service Life, St. Paul 

(Formerly Cooperators Life 

MOOD ..i.8k6000ndes06Gbaeess seu June 64 

(Merges With Cooperators Life ..Jan. 64 
Mutual Trust Life, Chicago 

(Favorably Examined) ......... -Sept. 71 





National Guardian Life, Madison 


(Bekesare Wiees . sc vessscccevcied May 48 
National Reserve Life, Topeka 

(Favorably Examined) ......... June 68 
National Standard, Orlando 

New Company) nike .suaebieeeet May 48 
New England Mutual, Boston 

Raye, Becretaty) ....cccereateces ug. 72 


(Second 100 Million Agency) .... 
New World Life, Seattle 
(Favorably Examined) 
New York Life, New York - 

(Observes 100th Anniversary) ....May 49 
North American Accident, ne 





(Executive Promotions) .. Ang. 72 
CUMIMORD  S. 0'0.05 40600deaukbnekaon Jan. 68 
Northwestern Mutual, Milwaukee 
(Fitzgerald President) ......... June 68 
(First Quarter Highs) .......... — 70 
(Favorably Examined) ........... 


(Appoint Examining Committee). Sept. 71 
(Continuing Current Scales) ....Dec. 64 


Northwestern National, Minneapolis, 


(HteeE: DWIGONE) ...c0csccccesesis - 3 
(Lapses Studied) ............ -+--Sept. 72 
(Btags PrewiGent) ..ccccccevacvecs Uct. 63 
Occidental Life, Los Anyeles 
(Purchases New Lome Uftice)....June 70 
(Persistency Record) .......... June 71 
SE | a eee Aug. 73 
(Favorably Examined) ............ Oct. 62 
Ohio National, Cincinnati 
(Appleby Dies) ...scceseviesioss June 71 
Old American Insurance, Kansas City 
errs. ere Oct. 63 
Old Republic Cotte, Chicago 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 75 
Pacitic Mutual, ey ‘Angeies 
(Field Agents Association) ...... Aug. 75 
(Non-Can. Restoration) ......... Sept. 72 
(New Term Rates) .....ccccccccss Oct. 63 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
Eas July 79 
Palo Duro Insurance, ‘Amarillo — 
(New COGRPGRP) occ ccicecccccsess y 51 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans’ 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Oct. 64 
Penn Mutual, Philadelphia 
Gatorenting See June 71 
(Publishes Book) ..........-+-.0. Sept. 7 
The omen gg Company, Philadelphia _ 
reg arr June 7 
Penna. Company for Banking & 
Trusts, Philadelphia 
(Fk ormerly Pa. Co. ao es on Lives 
& Granting Annuities) ......... June 73 
Pennsylvania Mutual, Pahadéiphia 
SERIE © wo 5:0.4500040600 0006006 Aug. 76 
Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 
(Favorably Examined) ........... Aug. 76 
Pierce Insurance, Los Angeles 
(New Policy Form) ............... n. 68 
Policyholder’s National, Sioux Falls 
(Favorably Examined) .......... ct. 64 
Postal Life & Casualty, Kansas City 
(Takes over American Union Life) 
Dec. 64 
Prudential, Newark 
(West Coast Headquarters) ....May 53 
(Group Creditor Life) ........ .-May 52 


(Diabetics) ....ccccescese svoccccoomy OS 
(Los Angeles Housing) seeeeeeedune 73 
(Schwab Chateau) June 73 


(Housing Project undertaken) ---July 79 






(Interesting Farm Mortgage) soee + 4 80 
(industrial in Texas) ...........-Aug. 76 
(Suggestion Awards) ... ° . 64 
(Letter Writing Campaig n) o0secee Jan. 69 
(Discontinues Mortgage Group) ...Jan. 70 


Pyramid Life, Little Rock 


(Favorably Examined) ...........July 81 
Republic National, Dallas 

(Reinsurance Division) .........Sept. 72 

(Buys Republic Life) .......... .-Oct. 64 
Reserve Loan Life, Dallas 

(Hxamined) .........eeee- ooeccee- May 54 
Rushmore Mutual, Rapid City 

(Bxamined) ...cccccccccccccces ---Aug. 77 
St. Louis Mutual, St. Louis 

(Reorganized) ...... dovecdeces ---May 54 

(Bxamined) ......cccccccccccccces Aug. 78 
Security Mutual, Binghamton 

(Rental Project) stgnees ene cecccntts On 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 

(Favorably Examined) ........ --May 55 
Standard oT Portland 

(Adopts CSO 2 Reserve Basis).May 55 

(Favorably Examined) ..........Sept. 73 
Sterling Insurance, Chicago 

(Hixamined) ..cccccccccccccccce eoeJuly R2 

(Direct ee Discentineed) - Jan. 70 
Sun_ Life, M 

(Quarterly Dividend) eeccsteoes May 56 

(Agency MEES) ccccccccccesccecOee 

(Executive “Peomotions) saesoken . 6 

(Leach Retires) .....ccccccccscecs Dec. 66 
Sunset Life, Olympia 

CHRBROEEROED cc ccicccsdccccccscocess July 
Supreme Liberty, Chicago 

CRMIROED . 2 n.0065554000000c0 00 ---Oct. 65 
The Travelers, Hartford 

(Reduces 5 Year Term) .........- July 82 

(Hoskins Actuary) ...... pane bones Oct. - 66 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 

(2%% Reserve Basis) .......... une 74 

(MatwAMSIng) ccocccccccccccccccce ug. 78 
Union Life, Richmond 

(Executive Promotions) ........ June 74 
United Life & Accident, Concord 

(New Compensation Plan) ...... pt. 73 
United States Life, New York 

(Favorably Examined) .......... May 56 

Agencies in Panama and 

Guatemala)  ..ccccccccecesessese Aug. 78 

(Rhodebeck President) .......... ec. 66 
Volunteer State, Chattanooga 

(Favorably Examined) ......... .-Oct. 66 


Washington National, Evanston 
(Junior Management Council)...Sept. 73 


Western Life, St. Louis 


(Reinsures Burial Business) ..... Aug. 79 

(Moves to New Home Office) Dec. 
Western States, Fargo 

(Favorably Examined) ..........- Aug. 79 
Westminster Life, Chicago 

CHRERMEMOS) ccccccccccdecsesccccse Sept. 74 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Agency Changes) ............+. ay 54 

(Executive Promotions) .......... July 81 
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More and more brokers are finding 
out how practical Connecticut General’s ‘‘extra 
man” service can be as a prompt and reliable 
source. of answers to any question involving 


personal insurance lines. 


The problem may be simple . . . perhaps you 
want a sales presentation of Term Special to 
show a client; or it may be more complex as in 
the case of a business insurance plan to cover 
partnership interests. Whatever it is, you will 
save time and get the right answers by asking 


Connecticut General’s ‘extra man.” 


He brings to your office the facilities of a large 
life, accident, health and group insurance organ- 
ization and its Advisory Bureau. His close as- 
sociation with his Home Office officials, whom 
he knows personally, means that your problems 
always have a direct line to top Connecticut 
General advice. You can reach him by calling 


your nearest Connecticut General office. 


CONNECTICUT 
b ell r RA L BETTER SERVICE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY THROUGH BETTER MEN 
LIFE INSURANCE, ACCIDENT ANDO 

HEALTH INSURANCE. SALARY 

HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT ALLOTMENT INSURANCE AND AN- 

NUITIES. ALL FORMS OF GrouP 

INSURANCE ano GROUP ANNUITIES 








LIST OF ADVERTISERS | 
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Americano National, Galveston, Texas 

Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Bankers National Life, Montclair, N. J. 

Barnes & Company, Norman, Chicago, LL. ..........06- eee eeee 
Berkshire Life, Pittafield, Maas. .......ccccccccccccesecescssteane 
Borchardt, Alvin, Detroit, Mich. .......ccccccccccssccsessssewene 
Boston Mutual, Bostom, Maas. ......cccccccccccccccccceccenstan 
Campbell, Jr., Donald F., Chicago, 111. 

Central Life Assurance, Des Moines, lowa 

Chapman Park Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal. ............sceeeeceees 
Coates & Herfurth, San Francisco, Cal. .......cccccccssccccccses 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ...........ecseeeees 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. ........cccccccccccccccses 
Cothran, James R., Atlanta, Ga. 

Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., New York, N. Y. 

Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. ..........ccceeeeccecccce ° 
Equitable Life, Des Moines, lowa 

Fackler & Company, New York, N.Y. ....cccccccsccccccecsoanh 
WeGeens Lise, Citenme, Bh. o0cicccccccccccccccsocesse+e 3 cee 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. .............0..ceseeee 
Franklin Life, Springfield, Il. 

Gepraet, &. Gi, Terie, TR: cok vein cic dcckacc4408460055Rnne 
Gadlow, David B., San Francisco, Cal. .......ccccccccccccscces 
George Washington Life, Charleston, W. Va. .........++eee000+ 
OCR, We... Bh, POW COIR, Fn. 6 o:d 5 0:0.0-0:0:0:5060680 0605043400 
Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
Illinois Bankers Life, Monmouth, IIL. ............5 cece cence ence 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. 

Life Of Geommim, ALIMMtA, GO. «0 o.0.0:0000000000:0000000000080000Rn—n 
BATS GE Vitwimes, TICHMORG, VE. occ scc sce cc0cstsececsseceenee 
Massachusetts Indemnity, Boston, Mass. ...........+.2+eeeee0+ 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N.Y. ...00..sccccscccccssceeeae 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. ...............0000000. 
Momarch TAte, Boring@Reld, MASK.  .oisoccecccc0s0essccesecenn 
Mutual Savings Life, St. Louis, Mo. .......0ccccscoeccccssnene 
National Equity, Little Rock, Ark. ..............sccccecccccess 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ..............+0+++: 
Rational TiGe, BMomtpeier, Vbi.<<occcccccsccescccsccssccceeeaian 
National Reserve Life, Topeka, Kan. ..............scecceeccees 
Nelson and Warren, St. Lewis, Moe. 2... .cccccccccccceccecssscsne 
New England Mutual, Boston, Mass. ...........cceceeecccceers 
North American Life, Chicago, TU. 20.6... ccccctsvcccecsescs sin 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ..........0++85 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............++ t 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal. ......cc.cccsccccsccess Back Covet 
Occidental Life, Raleigh, N. 

Ohio National Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

ORE Time LAGS, DEP wAMOR, Wika oc ccccccccccccccccccccccvesssnan 
Pan American TAfe, New Orleans, Lt. .....ccccccscccccscceeces 
Pani Mevere Late, Wereewter, BOGE. 2... ccccccccccccccscccente 
GONG: Hist, TW RTONE, FINS 645 0656.00.0.005 000000 08cc0e esha 
ee Rime, Se, Bis Oe asd. 6500s 6068000504 00890000060aa ee 
Policyholder’s National Life, Sioux Falis, S. D. ..............- 
Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Prudential Insurance, Newark, N. J. 

Metiance EAs, PIttShUreh, Pes. occ occssiccss.c0ce 000s 0000090 0ne 
Remington Rand (A.B.C. Division), New York, N. Y. .........- 
Royal Typewriter Company, New' York, N. Y. ............e00% 
ShensnGoeh TAle, HORRORS, VO. ooo ccc cscccccccncccccetsteeauee 
Soundscriber Corporation, New Haven, Conn. ...............+: 
Speakman, Frank M., Philadelphia, Pa. .............c.ccceeeeee 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ............ccccccccccceces 
ee DG, TI, BE a kbacwccdcindcecencdiccecceeechdbn 
Tressel and Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ..............+. 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Washington National, Evanston, Ill. ............cccccccccccces 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .............eee0e: 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. ..........-+-- 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. .........- é 
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